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Subscribers must bear in mind that 
the subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD its one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in eureconstant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip of each paper you 
see John Jones. May 02, it indieates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
May, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 


end of 





BIG JUNE RAIN. 





Heavy rains,extending over a great por- 
tion of the middle states, with floods in 
many places, have caused much damage 
to crops. Heavy oats are down, corn 
washed out or submerged, wheat in shock 
iterally washed away in low lands and 
sprouting in many localities. 

On the good side, the rains will freshen 
pastures, soak the ground full of moisture 
for corn for a month to come and fill up 
cisterns and water courses that have been 
dry for two years. While the great dam- 
ige done is to be regretted, it ought to 
be consolation to the drouth-stricken 
states to know that it can rain again in 
Sood old-fashioned style and that the 
back bone of the dry spel is broken. An 
inspection of weather conditions shows 
that for nearly two years each month has 
been a meteorologicai misfit. No month 
has been characteristic, and the “infiu- 
ence” js still at work. June has been 
unusually cold and July starts out three 
months late. Verily, the weather is a 
marvelous topic, and it is no wonder that, 
‘s an aid to conversation, it is worked 
overtime. 

In spite of precautions the crop-grower 

argely subject to weather whims. 
Weather prophets have risen and had 
their little day. The best the Signal Serv- 

can do is to telegraph the approach of 
hanges already begun, and no one has 
yet improved on the strictly scientific 
ruth that “the wind bloweth where it 

‘steth and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
‘nd whither it goeth.” 
had there is a moral to be drawn from 
“Saster it is this: the general laws of 
nature are well known and the wise man 
builds his house upon a rock, which 
means that if a builder choose his rock 
under a voleano he must expect someday 
to be overwhelmed. A wheat-grower in 

humid climate must take his chances. 

“rain has sprouted in the shock before, 
‘illsides have been eroded and lowlands 

d. There is sense and truth in the 
ctrine that disasters are sent as dis- 
Pensations to punish the wickedness of ig- 
nerance and carelessness. 











TO SPECIALIZE OR DIVERSIFY. 
_Much has been written on improved 
methods of farming by advocaces of dif- 
. nt schools, ranging from the broad 
““SJect of agriculture as a vocation to 
; anions of relative profit in various 
‘ranches and minute details of manage- 
Pom and operation. An apparent con- 
“ct of testimony is noticed in the coun- 
_ ‘o specialize, on the one hand, and the 
peated talk of diversification of 
‘PS on the other. There is food for 
“rious thought on this matter by every 
armen, There is much to be said in favor 
Hh h side, and indeed, paradoxical as it 
- =e, may appear that wisdom lies in 

e Sagac 
none fous application of both 
on have been told that this is an age 
' specialization. "We have been told that 
‘his ts an age of a good many other things 
also, but above all we trust that it is an 


own clear judgment must be hs guide to | 
what is best Im life. There is no doubt | 
of the tendency in commercial life to cen- 
tralization of eort. The law of the di- 
vison of labor is operating constantly, 
and in the present complex relations of 
man to man, binds the race together with 


the div sion of labor is the father of spe- 
cialization. It Is seen in all the walks of 
commercial and professional life. The 
man who ignores it, whether merchant, 
th'nker or farmer, finds that success lies 
not in the path of him who undertakes 
al’, but for him who does one thing, and 
does it best. To become a successful 
dairyman requires so much of a man’s 
tme and study that he dissipates his en- 
ergy by trying to be a successful fruit- 
grower. The men who have become fa- 
mous stock-breeders cannot afford to 
waste any attention on market-garden- 
ing. The general application of this 
proposition will be conceded, but there is 
another phase of the case, and it seems to 
hinge upon the most important factor in 
the whole field of husbandry, and that is 
the uncerta'nty of weather conditions. 
The manufacturer can make shoes or 
steel rails summer and winter, rain or 
shine. Drouth, floods, chinch bugs and 
grasshoppers do not affect him. Of course 
“every man has troubles of his own.”’ 
The manufacturer has the labor problem, 
but even this, to a certain extent, is 
within his contro’, while a farmer is ab- 
solutely dependent on the growing season, 
and the distribution of rain for a success- 
ful crop. Th's is why irrigation is the 
most important subject for the agricul- 
turist to study, as it is a step towards 
eliminating the element of chance in crop- 
growing. But that is another story. The 
immortal Benjamin Franklin, in Poor 
Richards’ almanac, gives us this: “Put 
not all thine eggs in one basket,”’ and it 
is good advice, particularly if thou hast 
many eggs. Here is a direct injunction to 
generalize, and no doubt was orthodox in 
good old Ben Franklin's days: “If thou 
wouldst trade with foreign lands, do not 
send all thy goods in one ship, lest all be 
lost.” “If thou art a tiller of the soil 
thy bean crop wi'l bring thee revenue 
shouldst thy cattle die of a murrain,” or 
“thou mayst wax fat on the bigness of 
thy swine ‘een though the grasshopper 
become a burden in the land and the 
gentle rain falleth not from heaven,” etc. 
It was left to our own great and good 
prophet of laughter, who so recently wept 
and smiled his farewell to old scenes in 
his native state—Mark Twain—to furnish 
the modern paraphrase for the century 
old doctrine of diversification. In ‘“Pud- 
denhead Wilson’s Calendar’ he expresses 
in one sententious line the essence of the 
creed of the moderns: “Put all thine eggs 
in one basket—and watch that basket!" 
The successful man of to-day is watching 
his basket. 

The evident moral is a “diversified spe- 
cialization."" If you are to be a cattle- 
feeder, a dairyman, a fruit-grower, a 
market-gardener, a poultry, sheep or pig 
breeder, or a grain farmer, adhere closely 
to the I'nes of your specialty, but there is 
safety in a certain amount of latitude 
within its limits, and watch your basket. 
There is no reason why you should not 
pack oats in your basket also, but do not 
put a stone in it, if you care anything 
for your eggs. The kernel of all the 
talk about “special purpose”’ and 
“dual purpose” cows is involved in a de- 
c's‘on whether a man wants to be a dairy- 
man or a beef-grower, or, by crying to sit 
on two stools, sustains a jar that makes 
him want to go ’way back and stand up. 
He cannot be a dairyman without dairy 
cows, and he need never expect to take 
a prize at a fat stock show with a “miss 
it if {t's a calf and hit ‘f it’s a deer” 
policy. He's got to specialize and concen- 
trate all of his thought and energy on his 
selection. Yet this does not preclude the 
placing of reasonable safeguards around 
his business. We will welcome letters 
from our subscribers on th's topic, as 
there is a healthy difference of opinion, 
and the expression of it in these columns, 
we trust, will result in broader and en- 
lightened views. 








LEST WE FORGET. 


Whenever the talk turns to oleomargar- 
ine it should not be forgotten that there 
are other phases of the case besides the 
great one of imitation and fraudulent 
sale. One of the most vital is the question 
of comparative food value of butter .and 
its flatterer—the substitute. This has been 
lost sight of, temporarily, perhaps, in the 
struggle which producer and consumer 
have waged against the oleaginous octo- 
pus. Like the engagements of a m..itary 


Auct 


jas oleo, and not as butter. 


was the coloring to imitate butter, and 
the bill passed by the present Congress 
was framed to protect the butter-maker 
and the consumer alike by placing a tax 
of ten cents per pound on all oleomargar- 
ine colored in imitat‘on of butter in any 
shade of yellow. The execution of this law 
will compel oleomargarine to be sold on 
its merits or demerits. It will be bought 
It costs to 
produce about eight cents a pound, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the manufac- 
turers, and will make a cheap substitute 
for butter for those with light purses and 
of different tastes. To those who discrim- 
inate, however, the difference between 
butter and the manufactured substitute 
should be well considered. They should 
understand clearly the ingredients and 
properties of the substitute, its digestibil- 
ity and its action on the human system. 
The raw neutral fats of which it is com- 
posed are decidedly difficult of digestion. 
“Butter has the advantage,"’ as Iowa's 
brilliant young Senator, J. P. Doll.ver, 
stated on the floor of the Senate, ‘‘of melt- 
ing in you the same day you eat it.” 
Paraffine—a petroleum product—put into 
oleo to give it “‘body,"’ never digests, It 
is absolutely insoluble and indigestible, 
and serious conditions are apt to result 
from its use. The queer thing about oleo 
is its tastelessness. All the taste it pos- 
sesses is acquired by the addition of salt 
—with which its makers are very gener- 
ous—and the addition of butter or milk 
in the process of making. Physicians 
state that on the palatability of a food 
largely depends its value, and the taste- 
lessness or lack of palatabhity of oleo is a 
fatal objection to its use as human food, 
regaidless of its indigestibility. Their 
chemists publish analyses showing the 
proport'ons of its different elements on 
the assumption of equality of food value. 
The chemical analysis of a pine board 
will show as large a per cent of carbo- 
hydrates as that of corn, yet these beef 
packing oleomargarine fellows would not 
recommend feeding pine boards to fatten 
steers. The pine and the grain, the oleo 
and butter, may be identical—chemically— 
yet there is a vast difference in food 
value determined by digestibility and pal- 
atablility. 





ECHOES FROM THE BULLETINS. 


TWO VANISHING GAME BIRDS.—The 
Department of Agriculture has issy*d a 
timely bulletin calling attention to the 
fact that two valuable American game 
birds are so rap dly diminishing in num- 
bers as to create fears that they will soon 
become extinct unless drastic measures 
are at once taken for their preservation, 
The birds are the woodcock and the 
wood duck. The first is, perhaps, the 
most highly esteemed of all our game 
birds, and to the genuine sportsman af- 
fords the mest pleasurable excitement in 
d'scovering it in its almost inaccessible 
haunts. It is also highly esteemed by the 
epicure as the most toothsome of the 
feathered tribe. This excellence has doubt- 
less been the main reason for its persist- 
ent killing on the part of the “pot hunt- 
ers,’ who know no “close season,”’ but 
kill ind’scriminately all the year around. 
The natural habitat of the woodcock takes 
an extensive range from north to south, 
but is not often found beyond the 97th 
degree of longitude, ana many of the 
states included in it give the birds no pro- 
tection whatever. Missouri, we are glad 
to say, protects them the first seven 
months of the year. Of the middle states, 
Kansas, Llinois and Nebraska afford it no 
protection. Much the same conditions ap- 
ply to the wood duck, and unless an en- 
lightened sentiment in favor of their pres- 
ervation is soon manifested both are 
doomed to extinction. 

SPRAYING FOR GRAPE ROT.—The 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
has made a series of exhaustive experi- 
ments with spraying for grape rot, espe- 
cially with regard to its relation to the 
public health. In the bulletin just issued 
full details of the operations are given, 
with description of the sprayer used, and 
the composition and amount of the spray- 
ing mixture used; also the cost per acre. 
The commercial outcome of the experi- 
ment showed large profits on the grape 
crop sprayed over the unsprayed portion. 
Both in quantity of yield and improved 
quality, with consequently better price, 
was the spraying a success, and the teach- 
ing of the experiments was when spraying 
operations are thorough its results are 
very encouraging, notwithstanding the 
fact that some varieties of grapes—such 
as Niagara, Catawba and sometimes the 
Concords—are not always so successfully 
treated as are other sorts. In its bearing 
upon the public health, these experiments 
have d strated that the public need 





campaign, this struggle must be t- 
ed on the issues that arise, step by»step. 
The main fact is that the millionaire beef- 
packers, in looking around for a market 
for the by-products of their abattoirs, 
found a surplus of beef tallow and hog 
fat, worth as such from two to eight cents 
a pound. The art of the chemist was 
called in, and these raw neutral fats were 
combined to produce a tasteless, color- 
less, indigestible product, which by addi- 
tion of salt and coloring matter, and be- 
ing mixed with milk in the process of 
manufacture, is known as oleomargarine. 
It was put on the market and offered as a 
substitute for butter. It didn’t “go,” so 
the dealers were told to sell it “as but- 
ter’ and the manufacturers would protect 
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age 


of common sense, when each man's * 


have no misgivings in their use of sprayed 
grapes, either for use at dessert or for 
jelly-making, and in no case have any ill- 
effects been experienced from the use of 
grapes sprayed with the fungicides used 
in-the experiments. 

CBLERY CULTURE.—There is, per- 
haps, no other vegetable which has so 
grown in public appreciation as celery, 
nor, on the other hand, has any vegetable 
so i d in production. As it has 
grown in public favor, so have its pro- 
ducers catered to the public demand and 
supplied it at a price bringing it within 
the reach of all, thus fostering the de- 
mand for their specialty. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has, in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 148, just issued a useful treat- 
ise upon celery culture, which will be 
much assistance to those who may 
just sufficient for home use, or for 
who intend to raise it for profit. 
tory of the plant is given, then 


ods of preparing the soil—for 
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watering, growing in the open ground, 
mulching, cultivation,.@@ntrol of fungous 
diseases, control of diseases, meth- 
ods of blanching, for winter use, 
marketing the rofits, varieties, 
etc.; in fact, nothi 
necessary for the 
this valuable escuient.- 
ce'lent bultetin will be 
writing for it to the 
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now ‘much in- 
e awakening to 
the merits of the le family as soil- 
ing crops, for hay, 
tilizing properties. 
ly given much at 


is claiming much at 
progressive farmers — 
feeding value as a 8 
and bran, all of the 
purchased for cash, e soy beans can 
be raised at home, and invariably prove a 
paying crop. The winter vetch, an article 
on which appears elsewhere in this issue 
of the RURAL WORLD, is another valu- 
able forage crop, and the article will well 
repay @ perusal, 
. ——— 
THE NEW AGRICULTURE. 
—_— 
In an interview with James Wilson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, at Columbia, Mo., 
he said, among other good things: 
“Agriculture is in its INfancy. We have 
not yet begun. It is a new subject; so 
new, in fact, that its possibilities cannot 
now be comprehended, It is a vast field, 
and only the smallest part of it has yet 
been covered. It is true that agriculture 
has already developed rapidly, and the 
influences of the industry are great and 
far reaching, but the idea I wish to con- 
vey is that so little has yet been accom- 
plished, in comparison with what may be 
done, “that ever" those” .amiltar with. the 
subject will find it difficult to fully com- 
prehend the full importance and meaning 
of the new agriculture. The government 
is devoting special attention to the sub- 
ject, and at present there are agricultural 
experiment stations in every state in the 
Union. 
“New inst'tutions for the advancement 
of the study of husbandry are being es- 
tablished. While there are many agricul- 
tural co'leges in the country that are do- 
ing great work for the advancement of 
scientific husbandry, by giving the farm- 
ers an opportunity to euucate their sons 
in the science of agriculture, it is to be 
regretted that it is not given more at- 
tention by state universities. The study 
of agriculture should be a part of the 
university training and should be taken 
up on entering school and continued until 
graduation. The earlier the study is tak- 
en up the better, It should not only be 
taught in the universities, but in the 
minor schools and colleges. I believe that 
even as a primary study it would be pro- 
ductive of much good, and, in fact, the 
instruction should begin with the very be- 
ginning of a child's education. 
“There are specialists of many kinds in 
the various departments of agriculture, 
but in none of them is so much special 
study required as in agricultural colleges. 
The study of husbandry covers such a 
broad field that a student, in order to be 
qualified for becoming himself an_ in- 
structor, must be a specialist in many 
ways. The study of chemistry and its 
relations to the composition of the soil 
is by itself a vast field for special study. 
I am much pleased with the recent work 
of many of the agricultural colleges, but 
many of them can doubtless be much im- 
proved.”’ 








Prof. Mumford says the best time to cut 
corn to get the greatest amount of nutri- 
ents in the grain and stover is to cut it 
just as thegrains begin to dent. As a rute, 
will keep better in the bale than In bulk; 
after all, that is a matter of opinion. 
There is no steady demand for 


give any average price per ton. 


per ton, according to its 
where it was offered for sale. 


fattening or stock cattle. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


crop of wheat, due 
chinch bugs. 


of it is worked over once. 


at this date. 
more cultivations; perhaps the last wil 


between the rows. 


but we got it replantéd to a fine stand 


on the south side. 








u 


twelve dragged rows 


I believe shredded fodder or corn stover |@t $20 per month each for eight months’ 


baled 
shredded corn stover, hence we could not 
During | worth more than any bank account—inde- 
the scarcity of both grain and roughage 
the past season, baled corn stover has 
sold all the way from $4.50 to as high as $7 | memory: 
quality and 

For cattle 
feeding I believe that well-cured corn 
stover when fed along with hay is worth 
about half as much as good clover hay. I 
believe it is worth more than half as 
much as timothy hay for feeding either 


Editor RURAL WORLD: June 2 sees |most a hermit and a miser, despised by 
harvest well under way, and a very poor and despising his relatives. 
to Hessian fly and 
Tobacco is all set and most {relatives were involved in a lawsuit over 
Corn is all 
clean; really, I never saw corn all over | hedge.” 
the country as nearly free of weeds before 
We have cultivated most 
of our’s four times, and will give it two jing into a saloon with half a dozen others 


be with a small plank drag made to go 
I planted two acres of |often said before, I believe that the man 
corn in early May on a clover-timothy 
sod. The cutworms took many plants, 


When it was about five inches high I ran 
the cultivator between the rows and then 
ran the drag between the first twelve rows 
Since that time we 
have had three real “melting” rains, and |city gives the number at 65,086, a decrease 
after each I went over the corn with 
Planet, Jr., 5-hoe cultivator, leaving the 
untouched. Last 


Thursday I cu'tivated it all, and immedi- 
ately dragged .w.e twelve rows again. It 
surprised us very much to note that the 
soil in the twelve middles that had not 
been worked since about May 2% was in 
much finer condition than in the rest that 
had been worked four times. Now, since 
May % we have had three rains, as hard 
as we ever have, and each has been fol- 
lowed by days of very hot, dry weather; 
yet that dragged land did not “bake,” as 
all the neighbors said it would and the 
corn Is 10 per cent larger than the rest of 
the two acres. 

Our cow peas are all planted, excepting 
a few we intend to plant on our stubble 
near the house for the use of the chickens 
as fall feed. This season I noted one 
thing about cow peas that I never before 
noted. On June 16 I drilled in two acres, 
using the middle, and two outside hoes 
of my five-hoe wheat drill and getting 
the rows about a foot apart. They were 
drilled at the rate of near six pecks per 
acre; first a bushel of large Early Black, 
then a bushel of Warren's Extra Early 
and finishing with Black Eye. In three 
days the last-named sorts were coming 
up, and in five days up nicely. The 
blacks are just coming up to-day (seven 
days after planting) and the seed of these 
was better than that of the others, I 
think the reason for this is that the 
blacks have a tougher, thicker skin or 
hull than the others, and that this is 
another point in their favor when used for 
hogging down. 

In our experiment plat we note that the 
blacks lead in growth with Yellow Crowd- 
er and Red Ripper next. New Era is the 
poorest growth as yet, and Warren's not 
much better; but as I know what War- 
ren will do, I am not afraid that New 
Era will fail to do as well; Dean Waters 
recommends this variety very highly, and 
he knows it. I have never planted it be- 
fore. Of my soys, Early Brown is away 
ahead of all others planted the same day. 
I have eight varieties of soys. The rab- 
bits eat the leaves of soys and do not 
touch the cow peas right by them. The 
soys might be the ideal plant for grow- 
ers Of Belgian hares to ‘plait’ for’? . 
One of my neighbors has steadily refused 
to try cow peas until this season, when he 
tried an acre of them. He did it in a 
new way. On the freshly plowed land 
he broadcasted a bushel of barley and 
then a bushel of cow peas; thén he har- 
rowed it and gave it a rolling with heavy 
iron roller. He said that he would either 
cut the patch for hay or hog it down, but 
300 of his daughter's chickens ‘camped 
on the land” and ate up the seed. This 
iman will still be an opponent of the cow 
pea because he did not go at growing 
them right. Another man I visited last 
week sowed an acre of alfalfa last April 
and got a fine stand. On June 15 it was 
two feet high, in bloom and full of big 
weeds, when it should have been mowed 
down at least twice. His alfalfa will 
never make a good crop under such treat- 
ment, and he whl stand ready to condemn 
the plant as a failure under all conditions, 
We made a mistake when we put in our 
cow peas, in that we did not follow the 
drill with a light drag and level the sur- 
face. As it is, the land will be rough for 
the mower when cutting time comes. 
Hands are very scarce here, as av electric 
road is being built a few miles away. My 
second man, 4 years of age, is working 
for a neighbor, plowing corn and hoeing 
tobacco. He comes home to sleep, but 
gets a dollar a day and tnree meals. IL 
will not need him during harvest, and he 
will help neighbors at $2 per day and 
board. Perhaps it would be money 4n my 
pocket to keep the boy at home, but it is 
valuable experience he is gaining as well 
as good wages, and he is working for a 
good man. I have often regretted that 
while | was a young man I did not hire 
out for one summer, but I really never 
did more than two weeks farm work for 
wages in my life. If wages were the only 
object, I believe that my three boys and 
myself would have more net cash at the 
end of the year if we all would hire out 


work and rent the farm out. Tobacco 
promises to sell low next year, wheat is 
a short crop, etc. So we do not expect 
a large cash balance, but we have what is 


pendence. I often think of the lines of 
the poet, Burns, which I transcribe from 


“To catch Dame Fortune's golden smiles, 

Assiduous wait upon her, 

And gather gear by every wile that's jus- 
tified (by honor), 

Not to hide it in a hedge or for a train 
attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege of being in- 
dependent.”’ 

An old bachelor land-owner died a few 
miles from me last April. He lived al- 


He was not 
well settled in his grave, until 4 of his 


his possessions. He hid his fortune “in a 
A young man “of good parts,” as 
McLaren has it, was elected to a good 
paying office. Last week I saw him go- 


1 |following. He had the “train attendant.” 
I write here what I have written, and 


with a 50-acre farm, of even moderately 
productive soil, is better off than any city 
.|man with a salary of $1,000 a year and 
no promise of advancement. 
Higginsport, O. c. D. LYON. 





An official horse census in New York 


of 11 per cent In six years. Blectricity is 
relieving the horse from some of its hard- 





|THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND | 


THE FARMER. 
ar ' 
The schools of agriculture and the ex- ; 





periment stations at our various land- | 
grant colleges are departments of those | 
institutions that have as a reason for 
their existence, the betterment of the con- 
dition of a class of people representing | 
approximately one-third 


of the popula- 
tion of this country. | 
The time has come when one-third the | 
population of the United States finds it- | 
self providing food and other products 
for itself and supplying the other two- 
thirds with agricultural products and 
also contributing products to the rest of 
the world which have a money value of 
nearly one million dollars or approximate- 
ly three-fourths the entire value of the 
exports of the United States. This would 
seem to indicate concentration and spe- 
cialization of interests in agricultural af- 
fairs as well as in the other lines of work. 
One century ago 97 per cent of our popu- 
lation found it a difficult problem to pro- 
vide for themselves and the remaining 3 
per cent, the necessary agricultural pro- 
ducts, without sending anything abroad. 
We now have not ‘only a much greater 
variety of products, but an immensely in- 
creased amount of products. 
With these conditions before the farm- 
er and the men in our agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations, it is evi- 
dent that the combined efforts of both 
will be required to meet not only the pres- 
ent need, but the ever-increasing demand 
of the world along these lines of work. 
If there has in the past been any drawing 
apart from lack of interest, lack o: under- 
standing or lack of confidence, this must 
be overcome, for the need is great and a'l 
will be required to meet it. 
The men connected with our experiment 
stations are almost universally country- 
born and raised and are closely in touch 
with the interests of tne practical farmer. 
On the other hand, the average practical 
man is not, perhaps, in as close touch 
with the experiment stations or schools of 
agriculture as his best good would war- 
rant film in being. There are many ex- 
periments carried on at experiment sta- 
tions and many points brought out in the 
instruction given in the schools of agri- 
culture that would save the farmer much 
labor and time and no end of trouble if 
he were to avail himself of what is right- 
fully his. No good business man would 
hire a man to do certain work for him and 
then pay no attention to the work done if 
he expected to gain any profit from the 
employment of the labor. Both the prac- 
tical men, then, and the scientific men 
have something to give, and it is well in 
proportion to the amount and kind given. 
Co-operation is absolutely necessary, The 
experiment station men and men in the 
schools of agriculture spend a great deal 
of time studying problems connected with 
the live stock industry, the soil, the crops 
of the farm, effects of fertilizers, dairying 
in all its phases, fruit-growing, market- 


tural products and many other lines of 
work of practical and sctentific interest 
to the farmer, but which he has neither 
the time nor the money to deal with him- 
self. 
On the other hand, the farmer can be 
particularly helpful by taking an active 
interest in making his neighbors acquaint- 
ed with this kind of work and by report- 
ing his success in following out sugges- 
tions made by the stations and schools. 
He will find that great good comes to him 
from making careful observations along 
the lines suggested. Varying conditions 
of soil and climate make it necessary 
that thought and care be used in apply- 
ing results taken from different localities. 
Is it not true then, whether it be the 
commonly accepted fact or not, that when 
a question of importance comes up relat- 
ing to agriculture, that much good comes 
from a conference between the two arms 
of the industry? One side has for its 
business the production o1 goods for the 
world’s consumption, the other class has 
for its business the inquiry into the most 
rational methods of production. Let us 
join hands, then, and all pull together 
for a common end. 

F. 8. vu NSTON. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 





FATTENING HOGS CHBAPLY. 


gardening, insects injurious to agricul- 





— 

NEWS AND COMMENT 
J. W. Wilson, son of Secretary of Agri- 
culture James Wilson, has been elected 


Professor of Agricu.ture and Animal In 
dustry at the South Dakota Agricultural 
College, Brookings. 


Scientists in the West Indies have an- 
alyzed the voleanic dust recently thrown 
out by eruptions and: report that it is ‘‘al- 
most entirely deficient in fertilizing 
value."’ Or, it may be added, in any oth- 
er desirable qualities. 


President Roosevelt signed the Panama 
canal bill late yesterday afternoon in his 
temporary White House. Senator Hanna 
and Admiral J. G. Walker, president of 
the isthmian canal commission, were pres- 
ent, and the President presented to Mr. 
Hanna the gold pen with which the bill 
was signed. 





At a meeting of Angus breeders at the 
Transit House, Chicago, on the llth inst., 
an offer was made by the Chicago ~.ock 
Yards Company to provide them with 
quarters in the new building which it pro- 
poses to build for the accommodation of 
all the pure-bred live stock associations 
in this country. The matter was discuss- 
ed by the members present and a resolu- 
tion was passed recommending the Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders’ Association to ac- 
cept the offer. The new quarters are to 
be ready for occupancy on the 15th of 
October next. 





There is great alarm in western Inuia 
because of the continued absence of the 
monsoon, the heavy rainfall which usually 
comes early in June. This nonappear- 
ance of the monsoon is traceable to the 
eruption of Mont Pelee, on the Island of 
Martinique. The condition of the prov- 
ince of Guajaret causes intense anxiety. 
Meterologists declare, says the corre- 
spondent, that the eruption of Mont Pelee 
deflected the monsoon a thousand niiles to 
the westward. Wonder if this is what de- 
flected our monsoon. We always thought 
drouth was caused by the conjunction of 
some meddling planets. 


A demand has been made for some years 
by the fruit growers and horticulturists of 
Southern Illinois for instruction in our 
various state institutions adapted to the 
needs of those important industries. To 
meet this demand and at the same time 
lay the foundation for future instruction, 
the summer session of the Southern IIli- 
nois state normal university at Carbon- 
dale will give a course in parasitical fungi 
along scientific and prectical lines. It is 
believed that this is the first attempt in 
the United States to give instruction in 
this work. This course will be under the 
direct charge of Prof. George H. French, 
curator of the museum. 


VERNON COUNTY (MO.) 
PONDBENCE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I congratu- 
late friend Chubbuck on his appointment, 
and hope he may be as successful in mak- 
ing good farmers of Uncle Sam's wards 
as he has been in helping to make the 
RURAL WORLD the best farm paper 
published. 

And extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to Mr. Bereman, with best wishes 
for the success of our paper under his 
management. 

I was interested in W. D. Wade's in- 
quiry about yarrow. He does not seem 
to remember that when he was in knick- 
erbockers back in old Virginia your hum- 
ble servant in the same vicinity was en- 
joying (?) his first back-breaking and 
finger-blistering exercise of pulling the 
yarrow in those good old timothy mead- 
ows, since which time the sight of that 
weed gives me the jim-jams. 

Prof. Irish’s remedy is simple and ef- 
fective. But it is easier said than done 
where one has nearly 300 acres to watch, 
with plenty of yarrow on all sides and 
along the public roads, of which we have 
three miles. For two years we have 
been giving yarrow especial attention, 
and find we have a job that is not to be 
sneezed at. 

Yarrow is a _ biennial-perennial (7?) 
plant. It never lets go when once es- 
tablished, and spreads from both seed 
and root. To pull it up destroys only the 
seed crop. The roots left in the ground 
send up new sprouts and are ready for 


CORRES- 








The cheapest way to keep hogs in win- 
ter is to scatter cow peas—the Clay va- 
riety is a good one for the purpose—over 
the corn ground just before the last cul- 
tivating. This covers them sufficiently. 
The cow peas grow amazingly, cover the 
ground, produce abundantly, and after 
the corn is gathered the hogs may be 
turned in and can live and fatten on the 
peas most of the winter. In Arkansas 
many farmers pursue this system, and 
the hogs thus fattened bring the highest 
price in market. The farmers generally 
feed them corn about ten days before 
shipping. Certainly way up as far north 
as Central Missouri or Illinois peas might 
be raised in this way, and the expense 
of fattening hogs be greatly lessened. 
The ground is fertilized by the peas and 
an additional benefit gained. Some farm- 
ers turn their hogs in on the corn, with- 
out gathering it, letting the hogs harvest 
it and the peas at their own sweet will. 


Heavy rains in South Texas will add 
thousands of bales to the cotton crop. The 
crop was in a critical condition and could 
have gone no ‘longer without the rain. 
Corn has been ruined by the drouth, and 
the rain did it no good, but the rice farm- 
ers will be heavy gainers. It means mill- 
ions of dollars despite the fact that com- 
paratively a small proportion of the state 





est drudgery. 


was covered. 


a crop of seed the next year. There is 
a central or tap root where the seed stem 
first starts, from which laterals are sent 
out which penetrate in all directions and 
into the toughest blue grass sod. 

The remedy is to dig it out, leaving 
no rootlets in the ground and being care- 
ful to shake the dirt well from the roots 
aug up, or they will continue to grow and 
make seed if there is much rain. 

We find May the best season to dig it, 
as it can be found readily »y the bloom, 
and one does not run any risk of scat- 
tering the seed. We have been over a 
part of ovr place three times and yet we 
find a stalk occasionally. 

There are other weeds. such as plan- 
tain, sorrel, the oxeye daisy and others 
that are hard to get rid of when once 
established. An old friend told me when 
I first came to the farm to look out for 
buck plantain, because if it ever got 
started on the place I'd never get rid of 
it. And I believe he was about right. I 
sowed five acres for a pasture three years 
ago, sowing red and white clover, blue 
grass, timothy,’ red top and alfalfa, and 
with some of the seed there was enough 
buck or narrow-leaved plantain seed to 
give us a good start in that weed. And 
we have been fighting it ever since and 
still we have some plantain left. Eternal 





well as that of liberty. Cc. A. BIRD. 
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The Dai 


INSPECTION. 





DAIRY 


At the meeting of the City Council on 
Friday last, a public hearing on the pro- 
posed milk inspection bill was had. The 
Dairymen’s Assoc ation was represented 
by an attorney, who said they were in 
favor of an inspection law, but were not 
in favor of inspection under the control 
of the Board of Health. Surely the Board 
is the most appropriate body to have 
charge of dairy inspection, and no other 
means of inspection, or appointment of in- 
spectors, will nave the full confidence of 
the general public. The subject of the 
sale of pure milk, sent out from well- 
eonducted and sanitary dairies, is one 
which intimately concerns the public 
health, and to guarantee those conditions 
nothing but control by the Board of 
Health will be acceptable to the com- 
munity at large. There fs no wish to un- 
duly harass an important industry, but 
some men engaged therein do not seem 
to fully recognize their responsibilities so 
far as the public health is concerned, and 
it is necessary some stringent measures 
be taken to convince them that the health 
of the community cemes immeasurably 
before the private interests of the milk 
dealer. 


UNSANITARY DAIRIES. 


The St. Louis Board of Health last 
week declared eight city dairies unsani- 
tary and ordered the places cleaned out 
and reconstructed according to law. This 
is a good start. Now if the other 392 will 
be renovated and rehabilitated, work may 
begin on unsanitary dairies outside of the 
city. Im time St. Louis may get good 
moilk. 


An illustretion ef the desire for cheap- 
ness and its results is furnished by the 
St. Louis city hospital. 

Dr. H. L. Nietert, superintendent of the 
hospital, has made complaint to Health 
Commissioner Dr. Max C. Starkloff that 
the milk delivered at the institution last 
week was far below the standard. Here- 
tofore the milk has been furnished by 
reliable concerns, and the quality was 
good. On Monday, however, @ new con- 
tract went into effect, the milk being 
furnished by a dairy located on South 
Broadway, the firm making the lowest 
bid, it being one-half cent per gallon less 
than the next highest bid. A chemical 
analysis has been made of the milk by 
Dr. C. Fischer, consulting pathologist of 
the hospital, who found that the specific 
gravity was 1026, when it should not be 
lower than 1000. The milk was found to 
be deficient in solids and to be adulterated 
with water. 

Dr. Nietert stated that milk was the 
most important food furnished to the pa- 
tients at the hospital, and that it was nec- 
essary to have it good. He also thinks 
that the contract should always be let to 
some party or firm that has some stand- 
ing in the city and a reputation to main- 
tain. 

When city institutions as well as indi- 
viduals learn that a low price invariably 
means low quality, and that the ‘‘best is 
the cheapest,’’ they will begin to live 
with less annoyance and discomfort as 
well as profit. 


DAIRYING IN MISSOURI. 


Prof. C. H. Eckels of the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College, in addressing the dairy 
meeting held recently at Orchard Farm, 
Mo., said many Missouri farmers were 
thinking seriously of the dairy business 
as a means of keeping up the fertility of 
their farms. If it be true, as had been 
stated, that the locality around Orchard 
Farm was the garden spot of the world, 
the farmers there may not see at present 
so much need of conserving the fertility 
of the soil as do those in other sections. 
History tells how in all lands the soil has 
been impoverished by growing grain, and 
then built up by stock raising and dairy- 
ing. It was so in lowa, where wheat used 
to be largely grown; but the time came 
when the land had become so poor that 
the farmers could not produce enough 
wheat to supply the home needs. ‘wey 
then went into dairying, and now the 
land is as rich as it ever was. 

By means of a chart the professor 
showed the’ amount of so.. fertility that 
was taken out of the land by the different 
farm crops, and brought out the fact 
that dairy products take less fertility 
from the soil than does any other class of 
farm products. A ton of butter, worth on 
the market $400, will take from the farm 
only a few cents’ worth of soil fertility, 
while a ton of wheat that will bring the 
farmer about $25, will carry away from 
the farm nearly half that amount in 
value of plant food when bought in the 
form of commercial fertilizer. 

Can dairying be made to pay on high- 
priced land? In answer to this question 
che professor said the highest-priced lands 
in the world were used for dairying, be- 
cause that was what paid best. On the 
Jersey Islands, land rents for $30 to $50 
per annum, yet is devoted almost entire- 
ly to dairying. Land in thé famous Higin 
dairy district sells as high as $150 per 
~cre, 

The professor did not think it necessary 
to dwell on the advantages of dairying, 
but more important to discuss how to 
make dairying pay. The profit would 
come, he said, by increasing the produc- 
tion per cow and decreasing the cost. The 
great proportion of the cows even in well- 
advanced dairy communities were unprof- 
itable because they ave so small an 
amount of milk. He had been told the 
day before of a cow owner near Winfield 
that had given more than 11,000 pounds 
of milk in ten months, and which had 
brought $120. Probably the cows of the 
neighborhood did not average over 4,000 
pounds of milk a year, making a return 
of about $50 per cow if the milk was sold 
for shipment to St. Louis. Small as this 
is, it is much more than is received by 
the man who keeps his cows just for 
their calves. But dairying must have 
better than the average of cows. 

By means of a chart the different types 
of cows were illustrated, and that form 
of cow shown which could be expected to 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling ot 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh, 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, — vitality is Cu the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and fons, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 





Hoop’s PILLs cure constipation. 25 cents. 


give good yields of milk. The yield, how 
was not whoily dependent on form 

Good care and proper feed 
influence. He would under- 
take to increase the yield of milk of the 
cows of the county from the present 
probable average of 4,000 pounds per year 
to 5,000 pounds by simply giving good 
care and feeding well. He was of the 
opinion that in a community like this, 
where they had so good a market as st. 
Louls for milk, they should use the spe- 
cial dairy cow and pay little attention to 
calves, except possibly for veal. 

It would not be advisable for the farm- 
ers to get enthusiastic and buy a lot of 
cows. One had better go slow unless he 
has had experience. The cheapest way 
to build up a herd is to get a good bull 
of dairy breeding and save the heifer 
calves from the best cows. 

We don’t want cows that give large 
amounts of milk for a short time, then 
dry up. We must not guess at what a 
cow will do, but weigh the milk and 
know exactly. In buying a cow, one 
should look for the dairy type, for a good 
dairy cow will show the fact more or 
less distinctly by her form and character- 
istics. So if one has in mind the points 
that mark a good dairy cow he is better 
able to select those that will be profitable. 

A good dairy cow will be wedge-shaped, 
horizontally and vertically, have wide 
hips, big stomach, large udder, be spare, 
rough and inclined to be thin when giving 
milk. She must have large digestive 
power, large udder, well developed for- 
ward and aft, and one that collapses 
after milking, and that spreads .ue legs 
when full. The under surface should be 
flat. The milk veins should be prominent 
and very winding, with large openings 
when they pass through the wall of the 
stomach. The neck should be long and 
thin; thighs thin and no beef down to 
the hock, as in cows of the beef breed. 
The eyes should be large, mild and prom- 
inent and wide apart, and face inclined 
to be dished. No one point will deter- 
mine the value of a cow. 


ever, 
or breeding. 
have much 


A COMPREHENSIVE TRIBUTE TO 


THE COW. 


At a farmer's institute in West Park, 
California, Mrs. R. W. Rhea read a very 
interesting paper on the dairy industry 
and the part it has played in the develop- 
ment of the wealth and civilization of 
California. ‘The following just and com- 
prehensive tribute to the cow was the 
closing part of her address. 

No animal is so pre-eminently practi- 
cal as the cow. 
to man she is the greatest. 
owe the most. 


great stockyard 
cities, and grass would grow in 
streets. 
freight 
from ocean 
tracked, 
them to do. 
borers of America would 
on Saturday night, 
be bare of the greatest 

which they are now loaded. 
a part of her, from nose to tail, 
is utilized by man. 


to ocean would be 


our horse’s backs, 


her flesh is the great food of all nations. 
Her blood is 


the greatest fertilizer, and in her paunch 
she herself has 
process for the manufacture of the best 
white board paper. And it has been dis- 
covered that paper is the most 
material for false teeth. No other animal 
works for man both day and night. By 
day she gathers the food, and when we 
are asleep at night she brings it back to 
rechew and manufacture into all the 
things of wh'ch I speak. She has gone 
with man from Plymouth Rock to the 
setting sun. It was her sons who broke 
the first sod in the settler’s clearing. It 
was her sons {that drew the prairie 
schooner for the sturdy pioneers, as inch 
by inch, they fought to prove that “‘west- 
ward the star of empire takes its way;"’ 
and the old cow grazed along behind, 
and when the day’s march was done, she 
came and gave the milk to the babe, that 
was perchance to become the ruler of his 
country. 

“Who says that what we are, we do 
now owe to man’s best friend, the cow?’’ 

THE SPECIAL PURPOSE COW. 

Prof. T. L. 
Experiment Station has in a convincing 
way contributed the following to the long 
list of evidence demonstrating the fallacy 
of a combination of beef and dairy pro- 
duction in the same cow. He says: 

We have time and again shown by care- 
ful experimental work the advantage, of 
employing cows in dairying that are spe- 
cially adapted for dairy work. Farmers 
are slow to change to the dairy-bred cows, 
first, 
than those bred for beef, and, second, 
because the beef combine and those who 


ently misrepresented the value of a dairy 
bred steer as a meat producer, and have 


butcher against them. 
If farmers 


money makers. 


net return to the farmer for butter at 


100 pounds: 

Lbs. Lbs. 

Dairy-bred cows— Milk. Butter. 
First year 

Second year 


Average per year .......... 8,432 453 
Value of butter and skimmed milk, 


Cost of feed, per cow 
Net return 


Common cows— Milk. Butter. 


First year 
Second year 


Average per year 


Value of butter and skimmed milk, 


per cow 


Cost of feed, per cow .............. 


PEGE TOCETM, POT COW «2.2... ccc scccce os 


Difference in favor of dairy cow 


FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 
The Illinois Agricultural Experiment 


Station, in a recent bulletin on the milk 





supply of cities, says: 


Of all God's animal gifts 
To her we 
Examine into all the dif- 
ferent ramifications and channels of our 
commerce into which she enters, and note 
the result should she be blotted out. A 
Sunday stillness would then pervade the 
industries of our large 
the 
Seventy-five per cent of the great 
trains that cross the continent 
side- 
for there would be nothing for 
Fully 30 per cent of the la- 
draw no pay 
and our tables would 
luxuries with 

There is not 
but what 
We use her horns to 
comb our hair, her hair keeps the plaster 
on our walls, her skin is on our feet and 
her hoofs are made 
into glue, her tail makes soup. She gives 
us our milk, our cream, our butter, and 


used to make our sugar 
white, and her bone, when ground, makes 


put through the first 


lasting 


Haecker of the Minnesota | 


because, as a rule, they are smaller 
are working in its interests have persist- 


conspired to prejudice the feeder and 


would keep more careful 
records of the performances of the dif- 
ferent animals in the herd they would 
soon discover that it is invariably the 
dairy type cows in the herd that are the 


To show the difference in the returns 
from the dairy and the common cow he 
submits two years’ records, valuing the 


lic per pound, and skim milk at 15c per 


446 
460 


308 
271 
2 


| Milk furnishes all the constituents nec- 
essary to nourish the body, keep it in re- 
|pair, and furnish Wammth and energy for 
work. A quart of average milk wil! fur- 
| nish about the same amount of nutr.tion 
las three-fourths of a pound of meat; and 
if its true food value were fully appre- 
|clated, milk would be used much more 
freely than it now is, to the advantage of 
|both the health and economical suste- 
|nance of the people. Each person con- 

sumes an average of twenty-five and a 
| halt gallons of mi‘k in a year, or an or- 
\dinary tumblerful each day. Although 
this is one of the great dairy countries of 
|the world we do not consume more than 
| one-third the amount of milk, per capita, 
that is used in some Buropean countr-’es. 
This is doubtless due to the failure of 
Americans to appreciate its food value, 
In this country it is generally used as a 
condiment in tea or coffee, on berries and 
fruit, or for a beverage when drunk at al!, 
and not as a regular article of food as are 
bread, meat, and potatoes. 

Many who understand that milk varies 
in composition think its food value is 
based entirely upon the amount of butter- 
fat which it contains. While it is true 
that the fat in milk is a very important 
factor, it is also true that skim milk con- 
taining little or no fat has yet a h'gh food 
value. Skim milk has practically the 
same composition as whole milk, with 
the exception of the butter fat which has 
been removed in the cream, and for sup- 


|and supply the food she must ha¥e to 
|}make her profitable to the owner.in his 
hour of need. If the dairyman wishes to 
make his bus ness profitable and attrac- 
\tive and will exercise intelligence and 
; good business sense, no branch of. agri- 
cultural pursuits will pay what spec al 
|dairying will on the farm. 

An acre of corn will produce sixty bush- 
els of ears of thirty bushels of’ shel 
corn, and at 30 cents per bushel will give 
the farmer for his labor $9. If cut green 
from the hilldm the so ling stage will 
weigh fifteen tons or 30,000 pounds, and 
will feed twenty-five cows thirty days. 
Provided the cows g ve only five quarts 
of mi'k twice a day you will secure from 
your acre of corn 15,00 pounds of milk. 
At 70 cents per hundred this acre of corn 
converted into milk by your herd of 
cows is worth $106; which would have sold 
at the elevator for $9. And in disposing 
lof the crop at the elevator your land be- 
comes poorer and will yield a smaller 
crop next year. But with the $106 received 
from your crop disposed of green to the 
cows she leaves you something more to 
make a larger crop next year. Now, my 
fellow farmers, answer the question to 
yourself thoughtfully. Can you spend 
your t'me on the farm at anything that 
will pay you one-half the money that 
green corn and oats will, fed to your cows 
after the files come’? If you pause to 
think before you answer, you will answer 
|no! 











THE THRBAD OF ra:ikE. 


This statue group will occupy a posi- 
tion at one side of the great central door- 
way of the Textiles Building. It is the 
work of Mr. Robert Bringhurst, who also 
designed the Quadriga shown in last 
week’s RURAL WORLD. The companion 
pece is ‘‘The Flight of Time,’’ which we 
will give our readers at some future date. 
The symbolic idea of time is so inter- 
woven with that of spinning that the two 
seem almost inseparable, From the 
earliest ages the life of man has been 
represented as a thread that is spun, 
woven into a pattern and then cut off. 

The winged figure of Fate corresponds 
with that of Father Time,and the wheel of 
fortune takes the place of the hour glass. 


{Im avi nese Mgures the modeling is left 
|sketchy. The features and extrem ties 
are but roughly suggested, and there is 
no attempt at exact proportion. The work 
of the sculptor is done in three stages. 
The first of these is an effort to imprison 
in clay the fleeting image of his dream. 
He works without models, using nothing 
but his previously acquired knowledge of 
form. From this first crude sketch he 
works up what he terms “the working 
model,” usually about one-half life size. 
In modeling this he must work from the 
human figure, making every detail per- 
fect. The third stage is the making of 
the figure itself. In the groups on the 
Textiles Building the figures will be 
about ten feet high and will be heroic 
copes of the working model. 











plying the body with albuminoids alone 
is worth exactly the same, quart for 
quart, as whole milk. Since the albumi- 
noids are lacking in the diet of many 
people, especially those who do not eat 
meat freely, skim milk would be a valu- 
able and economical adjunct to their food. 
For the purpose of furnishing the body 


as much as whole milk containing 4 per 
cent butter fat. The objection may be 
raised that skim milk is not palatable, 
and while this is true to certain extent, 
yet milk containing a small amount of fat 
makes an 
freely used to advantage, 
cooking. 

At an estimated retail cost of Se a 
|quart for milk containing 3 per cent fat, 
and round steak at 12%c a pound, five 
quarts of milk equal in price two pounds 
jof steak. At these prices equal values of 
whole milk and beef steak contain prac- 
tically the same amount of protein, whe 
| the energy value of 2c worth of either 
|whole or skim milk is nearly twice that 
of beefsteak. In other words, the energy 
value of 124%c worth of milk is equal to 
2c worth of round beefsteak. Yet peo- 
ple invariably consider milk as something 
of a luxury, and think they are economiz- 
ing by restricting its use as much as pos- 
sible, although they buy meat freely, con- 
sidering it one of the necessities of life. 
They fail entirely to realize that the ele- 
ments needed to nourish the body may be 
obtained from milk more cheaply than 
from meat, and that milk takes the place 
of other foods, thus diminishing the quan- 
tity of other nutrients needed. It is for 
this reason the quantity of milk con- 
sumed in this country is not so great as 
economy would warrant, considering its 
food value. 


especially in 





SUMMER SOILING OF COWS. 


H. C. Carpenter in ‘‘The Northwestern 
Dairyman,” St. Paul, advises regarding 
summer feeding of cows as follows: Ev- 
ery dairyman has experienced the shrink- 
age that comes in midsummer, so disas- 
trous to the profits of his business, when 
the cows are tormented as with a scor- 
pion sting by the terrible flies. However, 
abundant the grass may be, it matters 
not. The cows stand bunched closely to- 
gether three or four hours every day, not 
eating a mouthful of grass, at the same 
time stamping their feet, twisting their 
tails and violently tossing their heads in 
a vain endeavor to ward off the pain 
which the flies inflict. All this exercise 
which the cow is obliged to expend uses 
vital energy which would otherwise be 
used in manufacturing her food into 
milk. Notwithstanding this extra work 
and pain, the cow must suffer. We do 
not recognize the extra care she requires 





with energy, skim milk is worth one-half | 


excellent drink and can be | 


| Why not, then, apply your time and at- 
jtention on the farm to that which wil 
jenable you and your good, faithful wife 
jto retire the quickest from your hard 
|work, and rest and take your comfort in 
|your old age and let the boys taxe your 
| place. 

| If the corn crop alone is used for sum- 
mer soiling it will be a great mistake be- 
cause the flies come July 1 and the cows 
| will shrink one-half in their milk before 
[green corn is available for feed. ‘This 
|Shrinkage may be prevented from going 
farther, but the cow cannot be restored 
to her original flow because she is ad- 
vancing in the period of gestation. She 
|could, however, have been prevented from 
only a very slight shrinkage in milk if 
oats and peas had been provided earlier. 
|This system of summer care for your 
cows does not mean a uniformly large 
flow of milk through the summer months 
jonly, but means a reasonable flow of milk 
through the winter. 


PRESERVING MILK BY ELECTRIC- 

ITY. 

A press report says taat Mr. R. E. 
Turner of Columbus, Ohio, has patented 
a process for sterilizing milk by electric- 
ity. He claims that all bacteria are de- 
stroyed and the milk sterilized thorough- 
ly. By placing the milk in sealed jars, 
he says he has kept the milk sweet for 
many days. 

PIGS AND COWS. 

Pigs go so well with cows, says a con- 
temporary, that every dairyman should 
make it a point to keep his farm stocked 
with weill-bred pigs. There is no way by 
which skim milk can be disposed of so 
advantageously as by feeding it to a lot 
of thrifty pigs. 

A lot of spring pigs that are ailowed 
to run on clover pasture during the sum- 
mer, being given milk to drink and a 
small feed of corn each day, will, when 
fall comes, be in the best condition to 
finish for market. They will have made 
a good growth of bone and lean meat, 
and, being finished off with corn and 
milk, will make superior pork either for 
home use or for market. 

The best pork is made with the mate- 
rials to be found on every dairy farm, 
Milk, shorts or bran and corn can be com- 
pounded into a ration for pigs that will 
fit them for butchering and cutting up 
into delicious hams, shoulders and bacon. 

If the dairyman goes one step higher 
and starts out to breed pure-bred pigs for 
stock purposes, he may look for good re- 
sults, for pigs fed on clover pasture and 
fed bran, shorts and milk will make 
the best breeding stock that could be 
produced. They will have good bone, 





!strong muscles and good health, insuring | 


as is needed and is in demand in those 
sections where a long course of breeding 
corn-fed stock has brought lack of vital- 
lity and liabil ty to disease to such an.ex- 
ltent that breeders must go away from 
{home to procure breed.ng stock. 

Pigs are profitable at any time, but 
they are much more so when kept on a 
dairy farm. Dairymen should not negiect 
these animals when studying how to in- 
crease ther profits. 


bs and the production of such stock 


WATER AND GRANULES IN BUTTER. 


The Wisconsin station studied the effect 
of the size of the butter granules on the 
water in butter. About 300 pounds of rip- 
ened cream was divided into two lots, one 
of which was churned in a box churn 
until the butter granules were about the 
size of a clover seed, while the other lot 
was churned in a combined churn and 
worked until the butter granules were 
about the size of corn grains. Both lots 
were salted and worked to the same ex- 
tent, except that one was worked on a 
table worker and the other in the com- 
bined churn and worker. Eleven trials 
of this kind were made. The average 
water content of the butter churned to 
large granules was 13.89 per cent, and of 
the butter churned to smal! granules was 
12.15 per cent. 
MILK CHEArc. 


SAY Is TOO 


The Milk Producers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of Illinois and Missouri met at the 
Lindell Hotei in St. Louis, recently 
and inaugurated a movement to ex- 
tend and deve'op the organizat on. 
Officers present were: D. I. Fur- 
beck of Al'enton, Mo., president; L. 8. 
Dorsey, proxy for Vice President A. D. 
Bevins, Bunker Hill, Ill, and William A. 
Fischer, No. 813 North Third street, St. 
Louis, secretary. A Ra'lroad Committee, 
or a committee of gentlemen, ome of 
whom lives on each railroad in the terri- 
tory where most of the Association's busi- 
ness is transacted, was appointed to look 
after the matter of securing members. 
The committee is as foilows: A, H. Mer- 
cer, Bunker Hill, Ill.; Robert C. Morris, 
Jr., Formosa, Ill.; R. Hirschfeld, Carlysle, 
I'l.; C. A. Olmstead, Sh’pman, Lll.; Wil- 
liam Hagermann, Orchard Farm, and G. 
Nettemeyer, Albers, Ill. 

The members say m.... is toe low, sell- 
ing now at the same price it has for sev- 
era! years, while other food products 
have advanced, 

The organ‘zation 
method of relief. 


will seek some 


MILK AND SOCIETY. 


Amusing complications have resulted 
from H. McK. Twombly, of Florham, 
N. J., serving his fashionable neighbors 
with milk and cream, the surplus products 
of his model dairy. 

Mrs. Newcomer, who took a furnished 
house in the exclusive suburb on May 1, 
hailed from a part of the country where 
the name of Twombly is not so well 
known as here, and when she asked her 
next-door neighbor, Mrs. 8., to recom- 
mend 2 milkman, she became the innocent 
victim of Mr. 8.’s fondness for practical 
jokes. 

“Mr. Twombly is the best milkman,’’ 
said Mrs. S.’s husband, who was stand- 
ing by. ‘Just telephone your order to 
388 Madison."’ he added, giving the num- 
ber of Mr. Twombly’s residence instead 
of the call for the farm buildings. 

Mrs. Newcomer called for Mr. Twombly 
and gave her order, which the master of 
Florham obligingly took down and turned 
over to h’s factor. 

“What very peculiar tradespeople you 
have here,’’ said Mrs. Newcomer to the 
S.'s the next evening. “The milkman’s 
wife called on me this afternoon. Fortu- 
nately I was not in.” 

Mrs. 8.’s gasp cut short her joking hus- 
band’s outburst of merriment and oluer 
visitors coming in, his confession and 
explanation of the social status of the 
Twomblys was put off and forgotten. 

But there was another chapter. 

“That milkman’s wife is most pers’st- 
ent,’’ was the way Mrs. Newcomer opened 
the subject the following evening. ‘‘She 
has invited us to dine with them. I had 
a card from her by the morning post.” 

Thereupon Mr. S8., manlike, fled, and 
his wife had to do the explaining.—N. Y. 
Times. 


PREVENTING ABORTION. 


A good deal has been said on several oc- 
casions in this department regarding the 
subject of contagious abortion and its 
prevention, says a farm contemporary, 
but many seem to consider the work of 
stopping an Outbreak too much to under- 
take. It strikes us that although there 
is indeed a deal of work entailed in 
carrying out a systemat’c attack on con- 
tagious abort’on, it pays for the trouble 
and should in every instance be engaged 
in thoroughly. Some say that carbolic 
acid cannot well be given to cattle when 
going upon grass, as the animals can- 
not be drenched without stabling, but 
one man at least has got around this dif- 
ficulty by mixing carbolic acid in salt and 
allowing cattle to lick the mixture at will. 
He says that this plan has given as good 
results as drenching, and we would ad- 
vise our readers to try it when there is 
need of the medicine. The acid should be 
mixed in the salt in the proportion of 
one and one-half drachms of acid to one 
pound of salt. If the cattle will take a 
sufficiency of this mixture to get enough 
ecarbol’c acid, it is a good plan, but if 
they do not care for it, then it would be 
necessary to give the customary pre- 
ventive dose (which is half a drachm 
twice daily every other day) mixed in food 
or as a drench in water. At the same 
time it is to be remembered that the car- 
bolic acid treatment is not sufficiently re- 
liable to do away with the advisability 
of other treatment. As the germ may 
enter the body at the vagina it is nec- 
essary to sponge the vulva, tail and hind 
quarters occasionally, and the oftener 
the better in bad outbreaks, and also to 
treat the sheath of the bull in the same 
way. The latter treatment is imperative 
for the reason that the bull when allowed 








to serve a cow that has aborted and suf- 
fered a discharge or retention of the 
afterbirth, will be about certain to trans- 
mit thé germ of the disease to other 
cows subsequently served by him, Thedn- 
jections of the sheath are to be made by 
means of a fountain syringe or long rub- 
ber hose ang@ funnel, and the mixture to 
be used for the purpose is the same as 
applied to the vulva, viz.: a 1-1,000 solution 
of chloride of zinc. Two gations of this 
solution should also be used once daily 
as an injection for vag na of cow suffer- 
ing from discharge. 


THE FALL MILKER PAYS BEST. 


The fall or winter cow is most profit- 
able, says Wisconsin Agriculturist. If 
she freshens in September or first of Oc- 
tober it is at a time when milk begins to 
advance in price. The pastures are usu- 
ally improving about this time, owing to 
fall rains, and it is a time when the files 
cease to annoy. 

If properly fed, housed and cared for 
through the winter the fall calved cow 
will produce a good mess of milk at less 
cost that during the summer. Hired 
help is cheaper in winter than in summer, 
and the dairyman has more time to de- 
vote to h's cattle. 

When spring opens and weather warms 
up the cows will gain in milk slightly on 
the succulent grass, and will hold up 
pretty well until about July first, when 
hot weather and flies together with short 
pasture seriously interfere with profitable 
dairying. 

Thus it will be seen that the fall m Iker 
is at her best when milk and butter are 
worth the most, and when it costs less 
to care for her, and she is dry during July 
and August, when milk is cheap, pastures 
short, weather hot, fi'es hungry an. the 
dairyman busy with his harvest. 


WHAT IS A GOOD BUTTERMAKER? 


A good buttermaker must be something 
more than a maker of good butter. He 
must thoroughly understand how to 


butter, but to get all the butter out of 
it, says Wisconsin Agriculturist. There 
is a constant tendency in the cream to 
waste butter fat. It begins in the separ- 
ator. If the separator it not set just 
right, is not run at the proper speed, if 
the temperature of the milk when it goes 
through the machine is not right, butter 
fat is wasted. If the churning is not 
done properly and at the right tempera- 
ture and churned long enough and stop- 
ped at the right time, butter fat is wast- 
ed. It is very easy for the unskilled but- 
termaker to waste fifteen or twenty 
pounds of fat in a day, depending upon 
the amount of milk handled. For that 
reason it is better to pay a thoroughly 
competent man even $100 a month, rather 
than accept the services of an incompe- 
tent man for nothing. The latter may 
waste during the month several hundred 
dollars’ worth of butter fat. Formerly 
buttermaking was an art, now it has be- 
come a science, 


If You Want the Best 
the most improved and the most reliable 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; 
it is the unit of measure in harvesting 
machines. 


DEVELOPING A DAIRY HERD. 


I have been 
eight years, 
hardly any 


into this thing for about 
I started as a dairyman with 
knowledge, and therefore I 
had few, if any, prejudices to overcome. 
I simply had to find out for myself the 
best things to do or to avoid. 

At the very beginning I wish to impress 
upon dairymen the importance of having 
the best cow you can procure. It is very 
rare that you can pick up a good dairy 
cow by ordinary purchase, as a man who 
has a really good animal is not likely 
to let her go. The best plan is to get a 
good cow and raise your own stock, cull- 
ing as often as is necessary. I have 52 
head of cattle, young and old, and 34 of 
them are now milking. There is only one 
cow in that lot that IT have not raised 
myself during the last eight years. I have 
killed many, because they have not come 
up to my standard as milkers. That 
standard is 275 pounds of butter per an- 
num, and any cow that does not come up 
to that mark is of no use tod me. If a 
cow in her fourth year does not give 275 
pounds of butter then someone else has 
to feed her. 

The next important point to be con- 
sidered is the feeding and care of this 
selected cow. Proper feeding should be 
carefully studied by the dairyman. About 
80 per cent of the cows of this province 
are not producing the amount of butter 
they should, and this not so much of their 
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fault as through the bad management of 
their owners. There are some da‘'rymen 
who do not appear to have enough brains 
to run a wheelbarrow. If cows are not 
properly fed and housed, how can any 
man expect profit from them? In my own 
case. I keep my cows in the stab'e all the 
time. The temperature is never lower 
than 40 degrees or higher than 65 degrees. 
I keep my stables as light as this hall— 
no dark, dreary stables for my cattle—and 
I give them all ‘the good food they will 
have. 

The trouble with many dairymen is 
that they do not train their cows when 
they are young to be persistent mi!kers. 
Why should I keep a cow that will give 
milk only eght months of the year, and 
let her run dry and just board with me 
for four months? 
nor sense in that. The saying is true 
that “The nimble nine-pence soon over- 
takes the slow shilling.” I have cows that 
have milked every month in the year, and 
some that have been idle not more than 
four or six weeks. It is the persistent 
mi'ker that pays. 

My cows are given as much silage as 
they 
feed bran the year round, and gave silage 
351 out of the 365 days in last year. To 
be successful in dairying you must feed 
the year round. You say there is trouble 
in getting your cows to come home for 
feed'ng. There is no trouble whatever in 
the m&tter if you feed regularly and prop- 
erly. My cows come home at the same 
time every night, of their*‘own accord, 


waiting for them when they come. It 
does not pay to keep cows walking up and 
down the field look'ng for pasture and 
tramping it down at the same time. I 
can supply feed at less cost in other ways. 
Silage is the basis of my feeding. I had 
17 acres of corn, which gave me last sea- 
son 225 tons of silage. Down at the front 
here, where you are freer from frost than 
we are, you can raise a larger variety 
of corn, and could produce as much on 14 
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lacres as I have ra‘sed on 17. I have only 

12 acres of pasture on the whole p'ace 
consider it much cheaper to grow corn for 
feeding than to have cows wandering 
j}about the pasture field. 

The total production of my herd of 3! 
milkers last year was 146,730 pounds of 
| milk, or upwards of 70 tons. The average 
| test of the herd, as shown in the returns 
|of the Cannington creamery, ranged from 
4.1 to 4.42 of butter fat for the year. The 
| amount of butter made was 6,968 pounds, 
and the cash returns from the butter sold 
amounted to $1,280. From this amount 
must be deducted $65 for freight on ship- 
ping the cream, but to this should be add- 
ed $300, as the value of skimmilk fed to 
hogs. That made my total returns from 
the herd, $1,500. That return was secured 
from a farm of 110 acres. I could no! 
jhave done the same ten years ago, be- 
| cause the farm has meantime been en- 
|riched by feeding everything on the 
p'ace. I do not really have to buy any- 
th'ng for feeding my cattle, because |! 
trade oats grown on the place for bran 
obtained at the mill, so that, as I say, the 
returns from my herd, worth $1,500 were 
all obtained from the product of a farm 
of 110 acres.—J. E. Gould before Ontario 
Dairymen’s Association. 
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Horticulture 


THE GARDEN’S MESSAGE. 





my garden, hedged around 
many a fragrant flower is found, 
‘summer spreads her azure -skies, 
t of brilliant butterfi es. 


W 
wit 
W he 
\ 


not how each rover brings 
») beauty on his wings; 
know the dark cocoon 
» d this joyousness of June. 


know 


wondrous grace is there, It seems 
M ke the witchery of dreams; 

- behola, yet T am slow 

ce the transeendental glow. 


these things I see are true, 
+ some realm I journey to 
.1-beauteous life, while this 
+ the cruder chrysalis? 
Nixon Waterman tn the Gentlewoman, 
ORTLCULTURAL TALKS. 
t on—In the issue of June 18, there 
rs a slight mistake. Should read 
eberries bring $1.50 per erate instead 





rh nning—Now Is the time to begin this 
\ good many pears need it. By 
off one-third to one-half the fruit 
rees are overloaded there will be 
in profit with no loss in buds, 


work 


taking 


a gal 
ike off the imperfect fruit. 
ears do not touch each other on the tree 
evenly distributed. 
hes will need no thinning with us 
this year, there being only an occasional 
one found on all but a few varieties. 
| and Hyslop are among the hardiest 
yareties. Some beaut ful specimens of 
the Alton are to be seen in our orchard 
at present. 
ror Cow Peas—One-half bushel ni- 
trate of soda seattered evenly on one 
acre of cow peas will double the yel'd and 
hasten maturity. 

It is not too late to sow them in the 
orchard. It will also pay well to sow 
them where potatoes and other early 
crops have been harvested. 

A New Soja Bean—Black Soja is being 
tried at my place and is now bearing a 
heavy load of pods, while other varieties 
show no pods at all. It is certainly very 
promising at present. 

Fight the Borer—Take away a little 
earth from around the base of peach and 
and see if the borer is not at 
work. Ashes, lime, or tobacco dust 
around the trees will keep out the pest. 

New Raspberries—Worthy is a red va- 
riety, very vigorous and productive; berry 
large, firm, of excellent quality. 

tedfield, purple, propagates from tips; 


ea 





plum 


trees 


resembles New Cardinal closely but is 
better in quality. 
New Card nal shows more vigor and 


cealth than any other raspberry on my 
grounds. There is money in it for the 
picker as well as the grower. Merchaats 
in our local market are eager to get it; 
sais readily at 2e per quart. 

Cumberland (black) is bringing 10c more 
per lé-quart case than any other black. 
it is a winner for all who handle it. 

Kenyon is deeidedly the most. profitable 
red variety we have ever grown. Its 
strong points are hardifess, large size and 


remarkable product’ veness. 
Vineyard Work—Now is the time to bag 
the grapes to save them from rot, birds 


and preserve the bloom. Grapes intended 
for exhibition should be bagged by all 
means 

Young canes intended for next year’s 
fruiting should be carefully tied up lest 
they become kinked and crooked, or 
broken off in cultivation. 

Always have some young wood in re- 
serve for the next year’s-crop, with the 
exception of Nortons and a few other va- 
retes, which do best on old wood. 

Keep the vineyard free from weeds, the 
Soil fine and loose. Varieties with weak 
foliage, like Goethe, Delaware, Catawba, 
etc, will be benefited by an application 
of nitrate of soda. 

Vegetable Notes—When through with 
the hotbed sash~ pile them away in a 
Safe, dry place. If the frames are porta- 
ble store them away promptly, and mow 
up the weeds about them if there are any. 

Tear up the soil by some means and 
Sow cow peas or plant to late cabbage, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, or anything that 
Will give a profitable late erop and be 
better than weeds. 

Clean up the garden.where the early 
vegetables grew, in the same way. Don’t 
et the weeds go to seed, 

If your hotbed frames are. permanent 
the earth should be dug away from them, 
so the boards wilh not rots» Take out the 
earth and manure in. the beds, mfx to- 
gether and pile it up nearby, where it 
may decompose for next seagon’s use. 

(t is now time to plant celery, which, if 
possible, plant in some ravine where the 
soll is naturally moist and rich in humus. 
Giant Pascal is a good variety and of 
fasy culture, 

It is now getting rather late to plant 
“weet potatoes, though we are still doing 
‘tat my plaee. Plants set now will make 
800d seed, if nothing else. 

The prospeet for a crop of sweets was 
ever better than at present. The weath- 
“" Is favoring the weeds, but not the 

‘rmers, who are harvesting wheat. 

; EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Tl, June 23, 1902. 
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ONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN FRUIT 
GROWING. 


Edtor RURAL'WORLD: The principal 
; “ments needed after the orchard begins 
to bear are plenty of moisture and food 
furnished in an available form through- 
= the season, so that when the trees 
begin to grow in the spring there will be 
’ let-up until the season’s growth. has 
noi completed and the new wood has 
a” = ripened up for winter. This will, ‘to 
re van Sreat extent, prevent winter kill- 
. he te trees, and I believe it has more 
,. |0 with the keeping qualities of the 
; ‘it than anything else, unless it be 
ver-bearing, This was very noticeable 

the college yard last year. The land 
“a orchard stands is underlaid 
Pe for a hundred feet or more 
os pth, and coming to within eighteen 
ne or two feet of the surface. The 
heme ed beneath the trees which should 
the +.” Surplus moisture for the use of 
ie trees in cases of emergency, has no 
—_ and so in seasons like that of 
ey the trees suffered very greatly from 
pe. of moisture, and much of the fruit 
ee Prematurely. Not only that, but 
the a Srowth of wood was not more 
oan one-half what it should have been. 
ph Such conditions there may be an 
z - ance of plant food in the soil, but 
© absence of moisture the trees are 
“nable to make use of it. Now the soil 
may lose its moisture in two ways—by 
Soing down so far that the roots are un- 
© reach it, or by from 
urface of the soil and through the 


bott 
1 


the s 


See that | 


leaves and growing parts of the plant. 

Tt is well. known that when sofl is left 
bdre, and a hard crust is allowed to form 
on- the surface, evaporation goes On ‘very 
rapidly, and unless this loss is made good 
by frequent rains, it is only a question 
ef time when the soil will become very 
dry and hard. It is also well known to 
Uhose who have given the matter atten- 
tion, that in parts of plants exposed to 
air, water is constantly passing off by 
evaporation. This is, of course, much 
less in the older parts of the plants than 
n the new, especially from the leaves, 
which expose a large surface to the at- 
mosphere. In fact, this is the chief 
source of evaporation from all of our 
higher cultivated plants. It has been 
estimated that the evaporation from 
leaves is about one-third that from an 
equal aréa of water; or in other words, 
the evaporation from a tree twenty feet 
high and containing about 700,000 leaves, 
during the growing season, amounts to 
several times the rainfall upon the area 
covered by its branches. Not only is th's 
true, but a large amount of moisture is 
also given off by the growing fru t. .How 
necessary, then, that this supply should 
be kept up so far as possible, during the 
hot, dry months of summer in order that 
the fruit may continue to grow until 
ripened up naturally. 

There are two ways by which nature 
may be assisted very materially in con- 
serving the surplus moisture which has 
been stored up in the soil early in the 


season, vz: (a) by constant cultivation 
and (b) by mulching. These are only 
different methods of accomplishing the 


and the one to be recom- 
depend largely upon the 


same results, 
mended will 
conditions. 

In many parts of Central and Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan, many of 
the best fruit-growers practice constant 
cultivation during the growing season as 
long as the trees last, so as to form a 
dust mulch, sowing some kind of a cover 
crop late in the season in order to pre- 
vent the loss of plant food by washing 
during the fall and winter. This un- 
doubtedly is the best method for that sec- 
tion, as is shewn by the abundant crops 
produced. But in Southern Indiana where 
the land is rolling, and where the soil 
washes badly during heavy rains, the 
mulch system is the only practical one 
to use. This is done by keeping the soil 
constantly covered with some kind of 
grass, or clover, usually grass, as too 
often this is done without any thought 
as to the effect on the soil. 

In many cases the cover crops are al- 
lowed to mature and are then cut and 
taken off for hay, while nothing is put 
back on the soil to re, lace them. This is 
simply robbing the orchard to feed the 
stock. 

It must be remembered that these cover 
crops serve a double purpose—to furnish 
plant food and to conserve moisture. It 
is absolutely necessary, therefore, that 
they ve cut early and left on the soil as 
a mulch. This is Nature’s method, and 
I know of some very successful orchard- 
ists in this country that have practiced 
this method for years, but we should 
remember that when we commence 
mulching we must keep it up, because the 
oots will form too near the surface to 
i Imit of after cultivation. Then again, it 
should be remembered that there are two 
classes of cover crops, and they should 
be used according to the needs of the 
land. These are the nitrogenous and non- 
nitrogenous plants. To the first class be- 
long the clovers, vetches, cow peas, soy 
beans, those plants which gather free 
nitrogen from the air and store it up in 
the soil by means of the little nodules or 
tubercles on the roots. The non-n'tro- 
genous class consists of such plants as 
rye, oats, barley, millet, orchard grass, 
and, in fact, all of the grasses propér. 
These plants add humus to the soil when 
plowed under and assist in making avail- 
able the plant food already within the 
soil. In order to determine which of 
these crops is needed the orchardist has 
only to consult his trees, just as the 
stockman consults his stock. If the foll- 
age has taken on a sickly color and the 
branches are not making an annual 
growth of at least a foot in length, it 
is very evident that the soil is deficient 
in nitrogen, and this may be obtained in 
the cheapest way possible by raising one 
of the nitrogenous crops and plowing it 
under. On the other hand, if the trees 
are making too much growth and too lit- 
tle fruit, sow one of the non-nitrogenous 
plants, oats, rye or orchard grass, as a 
cover crop. In cases where plowing un- 
der is not feasible, these elements may 
be supplied by means of barn manure or 
some of the commercial fertilizers. It 
is now “up to” the grower. The trees 
will tell him what they need, it only re- 
mains for him to comprehend their needs 
and satisfy their demands. 

JAMES TROOP. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 





CULTIVATION OF GINSENG. 





The profits attendant upon the cultiva- 
ton of ginseng have, within the last few 
years, attracted much attention in this 
country. The plant has long been culti- 
vated in China for its medicinal qualities, 
it being esteemed almost as a “cure-all” 
by the Celestials, who set a very high 
estimate on its tonic and general “‘pick- 
me-up” attributes. The plant has become 
so rare in China and Corea, where it is 
largely used by the people of those coun- 
tries, that for several years the supply 
has been drawn from this country, the 
plant, Aralia quinquefolia, having been 
exported in large quantities. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has recommend- 
ed its cultivation and issued a bulletin 
upon the subject. The profits made by 
successful cultivation of ginseng are very 
large, the roots selling at from % to 37 
per pound, and it now forms a considera- 
ble article of commerce. There seems to 
be practically no limit to the demand, 
but large supply would, of course, tend to 
diminish the present high prices for the 
root. Its cultivation does not seem to 
be difficult; it being raised from seed, 
which take about 18 months to mature. 
The third season after they come up they 
bear seed, from that time forward the 
profit commences. They do not, like Jo- 
nah’s gourd, spring up in a night, but 
those who have the patience to wait for 
results may reckon upon good returns. 





SUN-SCALD ON APPLE TRBES. 





This is quite a frequent form of injury 
seen on orchard trees. It affects the bark 
on the southwest side of the trunk and 
appears to be confined almost exclusively 
to trees with long exposed trunks, which 
lean toward the northeast. It is consid- 
ered a form of winter injury. The long 
exposed trunk receives the rays of sun 
at right angles, a condition favorable to 
the bad results following rapid alternate 
freezing and thawing. The bark dies 
and borers and fungi soon make their 
appearance. 

The trouble often starts with the slen- 
der high-headed tree obtained from the 





nursery. Winds soon cause such trunks 
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to become leaning. The trees when set 
should be sturdy and low headed. Such 
may then be set erect, otherwise it is 
well to lean the trunk to the southwest 
somewhat, as practical orchardists fre- 
quently recommend, and an effort made 
to secure a lower head. 

Paring away the diseased parts and 
covering the wound with a mud plaster 
will assist the wound in healing. Stifr 
yellow clay mixed with cow manure to 
give toughness and prevent cracking, and 
containing also a small amount of sul- 
phur, makes a good material for the pur- 
pose. A board, or two of them, nailed 
together trough-fashion and placed 
against the tree, answers a good purpose, 
as would any material affording shade, 
such as laths or corn stalks.—Ernest 
Walker, Ark. Experiment Station. 





CANKER WORMS. 





These worms are doing so much dam- 
age that I send out this note of warning. 
You must spray ‘the trees well with a 
Paris green mixture of 1 Ib. to 100 gal- 
lons of water, to insure quick results. 
It is well to add 4 Ibs. of lime well slacked 
and thoroughly mixed to each 3) gallons 
of water. In spraying, do it thoroughly, 
and usually one application will suffice. 
If not, make another as necessary. In 
any case never let the canker worms 
destroy the leaves of the trees. These 
worms eat so ravenously that it is only 
a question of putting the poison on the 
leaves to bring sure death to them. They 
are so easily killed with the Paris green 
spray that there is no excuse for not 
doing it. Where fungous diseases are 
prevalent, use the Bordeaux mixture 
also, with the other. This is made by 
using 6 Ibs. of lime and 4 Ibs. of blue 
vitriol to 530 gallons of water. 

L. A. GOODMAN, 
Secretary State Horticultural Society. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FERTILIZING THE ORCHARD. 


After the fruit is gathered in the fall 
we think is the time to manure the orch- 
ard. It will not then start a rank growth 
to be winter killed, nor will it increase 
the number of fruit buds, for they are 
formed before that time, but it should 
start » good, vigorous growth in the 
spring. and such fruit as may form will 
not drop prematurely, but if the buds are 
not too abundant will cling to the tree 
and develop handsome fruit if well cared 
for after ‘hey have set, by spraying and 
trimming if it is needed. We want no 
green barwyard manure in the orchard, 
but a well-rotted manure or compost 
heap. i 

Wood ashes are good fertilizers for 
fruit trees, supplying, as they do, potash, 
phosphoric acid and lime, but when one 
cannot get these, a dressing of good com- 
mercial fertilizer that contains these ele- 
ments will serve a good purpose. We 
would prefer to use this in the carly 
spring rather than the fall. Those who 
live near the seashore will find Kelp a 
good fertilizer for an orchard or ulmost 
any other place. 





STRAWBERRY LAND IN MissOURLI. 





The followingis from a paper readat the 
annual meeting of tl.e Missouri State 
Horticultural Society «t Eldon, by H. M. 
Wallace of Seligman, Mo.: 

So far as I am acquainted with south 
Missouri lands. I find them well adapted 
to strawberry culture. All, or newiiy all, 
these lands situated in the Ozark region 
seem suited by nature for the successfut 
growing of the strawberry. The climate 
is almost perfect. The lands are very 
rolling, and in some places hilly, which 
relieves them, for the most part, from 
the destructive late frosts of spring which 
visit less favored localities and destroy 
the bloom. I have seen strawberries 
growing to perfection on the mountain 
tops, on the steep hillsides, in the narrow 
valleys and on the broad, level plateaus. 

These lands vary from a light sand to a 
heavy clay, underlaid, for the most part, 
with a heavy porous red clay subsoil. 
Some of them are very rocky, some being 
covered with sand rock, some with grav- 
elly flint, which fills the soil and subsoil, 
making them very difficult to cultivate. 
Others will have a mixture of flint, sand 
and limestone scattered over and through 
them, while others will be free from 
rocks. The latter are, in my estimation, 
the most desirable lands for the cultiva- 
tion of the strawberry. The most of these 
lands are old fields that have been culti- 
vated for many years and therefore lack 
humus. This causes them to wash very 
badly and makes thorough and almost 
constant cultivation an absolute necessity 
if one would produce a good crop of fancy 


berries. 
These lands have a natural under- 
drainage. The many springs and subter- 


ranean rivers, which rise after every 
heavy shower and fall very quickly when 
the rain ceases, give evidence of this fact. 
There are very many people growing 
strawberries on lands in South Missouri 
so covered with flint gravel and small 
stones that you can scarcely see any dirt 
after a heavy shower has fallen, and 
they are getting good results. The gravel 
makes a very desirable mulch and saves 
the expense and trouble of using straw 
or other material. Very many people pre- 
fer these gravelly lands to the sandy 
loams, for the reason that the berries 
grown on them are always clean and 
bright, no matter how hard it may rain 
on them. And then, too, they seem to 
have a brighter and richer color, possess 
greater firmness and a richer flavor. 
Whether the berries grown on these 
rocky lands possess enough superiority 
to compensate for the extra expense to 
cultivate them is yet a debatable question 
with the fruit-growers of the southwest. 

Lands are as yet very cheap in the 
Ozark country of South Missouri, and 
those who desire to grow strawberries 
or other fruits, especially peaches and ap- 
ples, cannot do better than locate there. 


| 
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REVERIES OF AN APPLE 
My cheeks are plump, 0 
Is flecked with red and 


gz’ owing skin 
yellow dapple, 


| And lofty hopes arise within 


I am a most ambitio ipple 
Shall I, puffed up and high of heart, 
With pride I feel, but may not utter, 
Rise glorious into rega! tart, 
Or sink in shame in apple-butter? 


Shall I in rare roast goose's train 
As dainty sauce bid joy betide her 
Or by some churlish rustic swain 
Be sucked up through a straw as cider? 
: 


Alas! the pretty hopes were spoiled 
Which used its reveries to sweeten; 

'Twas In a vulgar dumpling boiled, 
And in a dumpling it was eaten. 

Henry Moore. 





THE LIGHTEST OF WOODS. 





Deep in the bogs and swamps of South- 
eastern Missouri, {nm Dunkin and Butler 
ceunties, where the land is never dry, and 
water from one to six feet deep stands 
perpetually in the forests, there grows a 
rare and curious tree, says ‘American 
Gardening.” The natives know it is the 
corkwood, or cork tree. 

Science has given it a longer name, the 
Leitner'a Floridana, because it was first 
discovered in Florida, along the coast, 
from which it has long’since been washed 
away. Some meagre specimens of it, two 
to six feet high, are’still found in the 
swamp near Apalachicola, Fla., and a 
few near Varner, Ark., but in both these 
places it is exceedingly lim‘ted in num- 
bers, an occasional specimen being found 
and hardly rises to the dignity of a tree. 

Only in Southeast Missouri, where it 
reaches a he'gnt of 15 to ® feet and a 
diameter of two to five inches, is it really 
a tree. What makes corkwood so remark- 
able is its exceeding lightness. Beyond 
a doubt, it is, as Mr. Wm. Trelease of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden has shown, 
the lightest tree in wetght that grows. 
Its wood weighs less than cork. It is 
so light that the natives use it to make 
floats for their fishing nets. And yet its 
wood, though so spongy one may easily 
sink one’s finger in it, is far tougher than 
cork. 

The specific gravity of corkwood, as 
learned from careful tests made by Pro- 
fessor Nipher in St. Louis, is .007. The 
roots are even lighter.than the stem; a 
test showed them to have the astonish- 
ingly low specific gravity of .151 A 
further idea of the lightness of the cork- 
wood may be gained by a comparison 
with other woods. The great majority of 
woods range between .400 and .800. Cork 
itself is .240. The tree that approaches 
closest to the corkwood in lightness is 
the golden fir tree, which grows in the 
swamps arount Tampa Bay and along the 
Indian River, Florida. Its specific gravity, 
according to Sargent, is .2616. In com- 
parison with the corkwood, which is the 
lightest wood with its specific gravity of 
207, may be placed the heaviest wood 
known, the black ironwood of Florida, 
whose specific gravity is 1.02. 





FIGHTING CHINCH BUGS IN MIS- 
SOURL 





It is not quite correct to say that there 
is any practical remedy for chinch bugs 
under all circumstances. Of course a 
kerosene emulsion or a 10-per-cent solu- 
tion of kerosene wil! kill them, but the 
cost when the bugs are scattered over a 
wide area is prohibitive. In case they are 
migrating in large numbers, as from 
wheat stubble to a cornfield, and are col- 
lected on a few of the corn rows, this 
plan is entirely feasible. Another plan is 
to prevent them from passing from the 
wheat stubble into corn by taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that they migrate al- 
most invariably on foot, that even the 
adult bug in the migrating army does not 
take to wing readily, and that they have 
great difficulty in passing over a loose 
and unprotected soil or a dusty road. The 
heat rapidly kills great numbers under 
such circumstances. A good plan is to 
plow a belt around the cornfield, or at 
least along the sides exposed to the mi- 
grating army, harrow, roll and drag the 
belt thoroughly so as to form a deep dust 
mulch, and at intervals of a few feet 
throw dead furrows in which a log should 
be dragged very frequentily, so as to 
keep the dust loose and to destroy the in- 
sects that accumulate in these furrows. 
The bugs will have great difficulty in 
crawling out of a furrow with steep and 
dusty walls. At times. however, the bugs 
will take to wing and scatter in large 
numbers over great areas, and under 
these circumstances the farmer is practi- 
cally helpless. An infectious disease 
which is capable under favorable weather 
conditions of holding this pest in check. 
has been distributed for a number of 
years by several of the experiment sta- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley, including 
the Missouri Station. We find, however, 
that in dry weather—the time when the 
bugs do their greatest damage—this dis- 
ease fails to operate, and is worthless. 
In moist weather it is very effective, but 
spreads rapidly from the germs already 
in the soil and, after ten years’ experti- 
ence, we have practically abandoned the 
dissemination of these germs. This dis- 
ease undoubtedly does much good, but, 
like the other remedies, cannot be relied 
upon under all circumstances. More can 
be done toward preventing a scourge of 
chinch bugs than in stopping it after it 
occurs. If the farmers will destroy the 
rubbish under which the bugs hibernate 
in winter, burn their stubbles when they 
are known to contain large quantities of 
chinch bugs and use trap crops, the re- 
sult will be more satisfactory than at- 
tempting to kill the insects during the 
growing season. H. J. WATERS. 

Missouri Exp. Station. 





Good drainage, natural or artificial, is 





essential to success. Trees are impa- 
tient of wet feet. 


The Apiary 


SOME 





BED TALK. 





The first sign of spring is a bee on a 
maple tree; and long before the other bits 
of animated nature find it out, those w.se 
little creatures are on the alert. Many a 
time I have seen them quietly enjoying 
the first sweet meats of the season, 
crawling up and down the gray trunk of 
the sugar tree, while the snow still cov- 
ered the earth and its insect inhabitants. 
How do they find it out? How do they 
know that on such a day and hour Dame 





Nature will open her halls of pleasure, 
and spread the first free lunch of the 
season, with the sweetest and daintiest 
lot liqu'd refreshments for all who may 
jchoose to partake? How does the small 
| boy know when “marble time’ is at 
hand, and just when it is “the thing’ to 
|doff shoes and stockings and appear in a 
state of nature? Who has not heard the 
| injured one complain “It is barefoot 
jtime. Why can’t I be like other boys?” 
Surely there must be some secret, elec- 
tric sympathy between spring and sun- 
| shine and boys and bees. 

The care of bees is a most delightful oc- 
| cupation. Poets, thinkers, philosophers, 
statesmen, common people, have from 
earliest days enjoyed the society of the 
cheerful little insect, and studied its cu- 
rious habits. Literature is full of the 
honey makers, and without the bee and 
|the hive, the blossom and the nectar, our 


language would be indeed bereft of its 
most glowing pictures. Bees are not in- 
digenous to th's country. The first men- 
| tion of them in print is where certain 
|Spaniards brought them into Florida in 
1763, and until quite recently the descend- 
ants of these swarms were the only hive 
bees we possessed. It is of these little 
brown bees that Hiawatha sings when 
he says: 
Whereso’er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Alemo; 
Swarms the bee, the honey maker. 
When I visited my bees this morning | 
saw at once that there was something 
the matter. Such restless motion, such 
struggling and tumbling over each other, 
such turning and twisting about in a 
manner unusual for ‘these sedate little 
working folk, Like Mrs. Poyser, “I had 
my suspicions,"’ and like dear old John 
Burroughs, I always feel defrauded if I 
am away from home when my bees 
swarm; so every other pation was 
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forgotten while I sat under the trees and 
waited for the show. My yard slopes 
down to the creek, and the lay of the 
land inv:tes every stray sunbeam to be 
sure and call as it passes by. An Ilinois 
farm ought always to have a southern 
exposure, and be laid out on the hospital 
plan, long toward the sun, and narrow the 
other way. Under my hickory trees I 
waited and suddenly heard a delightful 
sound known only to lovers of bees. What 
wonderful music in the summer air as 
they came pouring out of the hive, 20,000 
or 30,000 atoms of hurrying, rushing life, 
each making all the noise possible to its 
little nature, and each striving to get 
out first! An old bee-worker has de- 
scribed it well: “It is as when a dam 
gives way, and lets the waters loose, it is 
a real flood of bees which breaks upward 
into the air and becomes a fountain of 
whirling black lines to the eye, and a soft 
chorus of myriad musical sounds to the 
ear. This way and that way they drift, 
now. contracting, now expanding, rising, 
sinking, growing thick about some branch 
or bush, then dispersing and massing at 
some other point, until finally they begin 
to alight in earnest, when in a few mo- 
ments the whole swarm is collected upon 
the branch, forming a bunch, perhaps, 
as large as a two-gallon measure.” Here 
they often hang several hours unless a 
friendly hand offers them a home ...« 
pleases them. 

My bees to-day were gentle and docile, 
and when they alighted on a low, hanging 
apple tree bough they found a sweet and 
airy hive all ready for their occupancy. 
In my childhood days the swarming of 
the bees was a signal for a very bac- 
chanal of noise and fun. Every child on 
the place seized pan and pot, and with 
beating and shouting and ringing of bells 
and blowing of horns the bees were fairly 
stunned into obedience, and scared into 
settling. Once, and once only, in my life 
was I a real hero in the eyes of my ad- 
miring sisters and brothers. Once when 
the bees settled on the skirt of my blue 
gingham sunbonnet, and when by prom- 
ise of a round silver dollar from my dear 
father, T kept perfectly still until he 
gently removed the bonnet and shook the 
mass of bees into the waiting hive. It 
was worth the shock to my nerves to hear 
his “Well done, my brave daughter,” and 
no praise has ever sounded so sweet in all 
the long years since that happy June day. 

In some parts of our country there lin- 
gers an old superstition that if you 
would have luck with your bees, you must 
be friendly, and tell them all the family 
happenings, especially if a death occure. 
When the dear housefather left us, I 
wandered out where the hives stood in 
long rows by the garden fence and re- 
membered the old-world belief, and could 
not help whispering the news to the lit- 
tle creatures as they hummed about me. 








Little brown bees, have you heard the 
news? 
The father has left us to-day; 
He has gone from the flowers, the grass 
and the trees; 
He has gone from you, dear little brown 
bees. 


Stay with us still, dear little brown bees; 
Leave not the home he loved so well. 
Stay with the children, the birds and the 

trees; 
Comfort his loved ones, dear little brown 
bees. 


From the very earliest times bees have 
been praised as weather prophets, and it 
is true that they will not fly far from 
home when a storm is brewing, and when 
it thunders they become excited and try 
to hide from the glare of lightning. We 
have all heard that bees will not thrive 
in the care of a dishonest man, although 
they themselves steal honey from their 
neighbors. I suppose they are true Kip- 
lingites, and consider ‘“‘that is another 
story.”” These little brownies soon learn 
to know their keeper, and the friendship 
of bees for their human companions is 
a well-known fact. An old maxim for 
those who would fain win the love of 
bees runs thus: “If you would make 
them love you, and give you good store 
of honey, you must remove from their 
presence all unlucky, mischievous, idle, 
irritable, unclean and deceitful people.” 
And when one ponders deeply, the mean- 
ing of these words, and realizes how 
widespread their application, it makes one 
doubt whether there be enough people 
left to raise honey for even a favored few. 
But, fertunately for poor human nature, 
these gentle honey-makers are not so 
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wise, or so unforgiving ase the maxim 
would have them. 

All over the world, especially in tem- 
perate zones, the honey-making bee flour- 
ishes, and offers us the sweets of flowers 
and fruit. “Men may degenerate,” says 
an old traveler, ‘“‘may forget the arts by 
which they acquired renown; manufac- 
turers may fail and commodities be de- 
based, but the sweets of the wild flowers 
of the wilderness, the industry and nat- 
ural mechanics of the bee will continue 
forever the same, without change or de- 
rogation.”” Then I will take comfort with 
my little brown friends, and try to live 
so that they will approve my conduct, 
and accept me as one of those for whom 
they work gladly and with loving gen- 
erosity. The king of us all, dear, wise, 
quaint Emerson, shall finish this bee talk 
for me: 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone; 

Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 

Singing over shrubs and vines. 
—E,. A. M. in “Globe-Democrat.” 





HARVESTING HONEY. 


If your bees have wintered well and at 
early harvest are in fine order, all that re- 
mains to be done is to put surplus stories 
in place. But swarming complications 
must be avoided and the flowers, from 
which the harvest is expected, closely 
watched, for they may bloom earlier or 
later than expected, and then only yield 
for a short time. Feeding must be kept 
up between yielding periods and your col- 
onies should be strong enough to store 
the whole season's surplus fin a few days, 
if necessary. The skill lies in being pre- 
pared for any emergency. 

In securing extracted honey it is neces- 
sary to have a large stock of surplus 
comb on hand. Place these combs in the 
hives as fast as the bees can _ utilize 
them. As soon as more combs than the 
lower story will hold are needed add your 
second story. If you are not able to ob- 
tain complete combs, comb foundation, in 
full sheets, should be used. The bees build 
this out very quickly, and you are thus 
enabled to secure honey that otherwise 
might be lost for want of combs to store 
it in. These combs, with proper care, 
can be used for a great number of years, 
and, with a fair yield, ought to pay for 
themselves the first season. 

There is not a doubt that more than 
twice the yield of honey can be obtained 
in a season from an apiary supplied with 
all the completed combs that the bees are 
able to use than from one where the bees 
have to build all of the combs for their 
surplus store. 


BEE NOTES. 





A correspondent laments the fact that 
growers of alfalfa hay are cutting earlier 
than usual. Instead of three cuttings in 
a season, they now get four. The result 
is that the mower now begins its work 
just about as soon as the plant begins to 
bloom. If it should be found more profit- 
able, in point of hay, to cut early and 
often and before full bloom, the ranch- 
men will of course look to their own in- 
terests and not to those of the bee-keep- 
ers. There is a bare possibility that the 
time will come when bee-keeping in the 
alfalfa regions, where hay is the sole ob- 
ject, will not be as profitable as it has 
been. The trend of the times is to cut 
alfalfa every thirty days or so, and this 
means skimp forage for the bees. 


In building up artificial swarms it is a 
good plan to go to each strong colony and 
set one or two frames into a full-sized 
hive with the nucleus swarm mixed up 
with the other combs. As a rule the queen 
will be accepted, because the bees seem 
to know that the hive does not belong to 
them, and do not know whether to kill 
her or not. It is best to cage the queen 
for a day or two or let the bees release 
her, as cages are provided for that pur- 





pose. Proceed, in like manner, with the 
other queens. The more there are the 
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CABBAGE PLANTS. 


“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
Dutch,” short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1,000. 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Best early and late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 
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more they can be increased, and the 


oftener swarms can be made. This in- 
volves more labor, but the old colonies 
keep on building combs and rearing brood 
to be utilized in increasing the apiary. It 
is not best, however, to increase any 
more than two from each old colony. 


Bees do not swarm every year, but only 
such years as give a bountiful supply orf 
honey. It seems by natural instinct they 
can, at least to some extent, foretell the 
season. It requires a good honey flow to 
induce them to swarm, and in this they 
seldom make a mistake. We have very 
frequently noticed that when little or no 
attempt is made to swarm, and also at a 
time of a very good honey tiow, that it 
followed a poor honey season. On the 
other hand, when it seemed that all en- 
ergy was bent in the direction of swarm- 
ing, a large crop of honey was the result. 
Bees often make all preparations for 
swarming, and the swarm is due to come 
off, but they failed to come, and swarm- 
ing was given up for the time being, the 





surplus queens or queen cells being de- 
stroyed. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


Oct. 20.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. | 


Aug. 13.—Minnis & Hart, Edinburg, Ill. 

Sept. 2, 1%2.—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- 
ton, Mo. Registered saddle and har- 
ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and 
Poland China Hogs. 

BERKSHIRES. 

Feb, 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, nc 

Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, Ill. 

Aug. 6, 192—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 
Son, Roscoe, Ill. 

Aug. 8, 19%2.—Combination sale, 
City, Mo, 

Bept. 17, 192.—Combination 
sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 1902—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 1902.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East st. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 


Kansas 


State Fair 


Carlinsville, Ill. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 
October 22. 192—Geo, W. Jessup, Rock- 
ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 


Springfield, Il). 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallisville, Mo., sale 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. | 

Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, | 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Til.; | 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. | 

RAISING CATTLE FOR BEEF ALONE, | 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent Is- 

sue a subscriber asks if it will pay to keep 

beef bred cattle for their calves only on 
land worth $15 per acre. The most con- 





vincing answer that can be given to this 
question is that such cattle are profitably 
reared and marketed on land worth twice 
and three times $15 per acre. Whether 
this is a more profitable business than 
other methods which might be practiced 
is foreign to the question. It may be safe- 
ly said, however, that the raising of na- 
tive, common or scrub cattle for beef on 
such land is certainly ‘unprofitable. In 


order that the raising of cattle for beef 
alone should be profitable it is highly im- 
portant, indeed it is imperative, that well 
bred cattle be raised. Cattle of the beef 
breeds will take on fat rapidly at an 
early age and when finished will com- 
mand a higher price on the market, On 
the other hand, cattle of common breed- 
ing and inferior beef quality will be slow- 
er in maturing, bring less per pound when 
sold, and each pound of inérease will cost 
more than that resulting from feeding 
the earlier maturing caftle, which can be 
finished younger. Feeding operations ev- 
erywhere have demonstrated that the beet 
bred steer can be finfshed at a younger 
age, and at any given period of his life 
he can be fattened in a shorter time. 
These two facts are both highly favorable 
to cheap gains. 
FREDERICK B. MUMFORD, 
Missouri Agricultural College, Columbia, 
Mo. 





BREWERS’ GRAINS, FOR STOCK. 
A EN A seen 

Professor W. A. Heéfiry of the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station, in answer to an 
inquiry in ‘“‘The Breeders’ Gagette’’ con- 
cerning the use of brewers’ grains for 
feeding both fattening cattle and pigs, 
says: 74 eee in | 

In malting the insoluble starch of the 
barley grain is converted into soluble glu- 
cose. In the production of beer from malt 
the glucose is soaked out of the grains 
and becomes the wort from which the 
beer is manufactured. The residue grains 
freed almost wholly from the starch, con- 
sists of the shell of the barley grain, with 
much of its protein content, a little of the 
starch and most of the mineral matter. 
Fresh brewers’ grains soaked with water 
form the residue turned out by the brew- 
er. These fresh grains are used largely 
near the point of production for the feed- 
ing of milch cows. They are an excellent 
feed when properly fed. They can be used 
with success for feeding fattening steers, 
and may be fed preferably on pastures or 
in sheds. Of course, the animals should 
have some dry grain such as cornmeal or 
something of that character to go with 
the wet grains, A limited quantity of wet 
brewers’ grains may be used successfuily 
also in feeding hogs. We cannot expect 
the hog to take to such feed so kindly as 
cattle, because the husk of the barley 
grain forms quite a part of the grains. 

Probably our correspondent refers to dry 
brewers’ grains, which now are a quite 
common article of commerce. Not being 
able to dispose of all their fresh grains 
in a satisfactory manner, the brewers 
have worked to remove the water from 
the grains in order to lighten the mate- 
rial, make it possib*te for shipment to dis- 
tant points and to be kept an indefinite 
length of time until needed for feeding. 
In the manufacture of dried brewers’ 
grains the wet grains are placed in a 
vacuum pan and the moisture removed, 
leaving a most excellent product known 
as dried brewers’ grains. These are put 
in hundred-pound sacks for shipment. In 
the past a large part of the brewers’ 
grains produced in the country, Milwau- 
kee, for example, have been shipped to 
Europe for feeding purposes. American 
farmers were not familiar with this kind 
of feed, and as it was quite valuable, rath- 
er than sell at comparatively low prices 
on this side they oxhorted them. 
The high prices of concentrated feeds 
for the last year have tended to keep 
dried brewers’ grains at home, and many 
stockmen have learned for the first time 
of their high value. The dried grains can 
be successfully used to a limited extent 
as a feed for horses. They can be used 
more extensively for the dairy cow. Steer 
feeders have not used dried brewers’ 
grains to any extent, but they could do so 
with profit provided a reasonable amount 
only was fed. In steer feeding dried brew- 
ers’ grains should be used much as one 
employs bran or oilmeal. The concen- 
trates of the ration should consist partly 
of corn, supplemented by brewers’ grains. 
A ration made up of ten pounds of corn 
and four or five of dried brewers’ grains 
should be as useful with the fattening 
steer as sixteen or eighteen pounds of 
corn alone. A limited quantity of dried 
brewers’ grains may be used also as a 
feed for hogs. Where one has stock hogs, 
this feed should be quite useful, as it fur- 
nishes bulk—something of importance 
where a limited allowance of nutriment is 
required and where the feed should have 
a volume in order to properly distend the 
digestive tract. Of course one should not 
think of feeding any quantity of brewers’ 
grains either wet or dry, to very young 
pigs, as their digestive tract is too limited 
in area to permit of using a feed contain- 


ing so much inert matter. Let us hope 
that hereafter the American farmer will 
find it profitable to use brewers’ grains sc 
that they need not be shipped to other 
countries for consumption. 





BEEF PRODUCTION. 
W. A. Henry, one of Iowa's greatest 
breeders, in discussing recently beef pro- 
| duction in that state, referred to many 
things of interest to Texas stockmen and 
farmers. He said in part: 

“Still again, lowa should raise the best 
bred sires and dams because our contigu- 
ous states need them to infuse new blood 
and new strength into their herds. This 
problem alone, serious as it is to the stock 
raisers of other states, promises for a 
long time a remunerative market for the 
lowa farmer prompt to seize the situation 
and direct his energies toward meeting 
the demand thus created. Every ranch- 
man in the wild and woolly west has been 
brought face to face with this identical 
condition confronting his herds. Year by 
year he sees the well bred animal taking 
the place at top prices in the market 
stalls of the country, while his scrubby 
steers sell at any price at all, sometimes 
no more than enough to pay the freight to 
| market and for the feed consumed. As the 
population thickens at the centers of the 
trade and commerce, the demands for 
| better beef increase. Better beef means 
| better fed men, and really c..eaper beef in 





jthe long run. Flabbiness gives away in 
|the well bred animal to general sound- 
Iness, loose, dangling fat tissues are re- 
| placed by solid layers of rich, juicy, mar- 


|bled meat, and the consumer goes home 


from market with a meat dinner instead 
of a bone and muscle dinner under his 


jnot require so much expensive feods to 
| keep them in good condition during pas- 
|turing as they do in the winter, and if 
one is judicious in his selection and grow- 
| ing of food it is possible to equalize mat- 
ters in feeding to bring. down the cost te 


a very low point. Economy of feed'ng, 
however, does not mean starvation nor 
leven deprivat'on of good, wholesome, 
| nourishing food. The grass pasture 


| should in particular supply the anima-s 
with a food that is both succulent and 
nourishing, but there should be in addi- 
tion such grain and coarse fodder given to 
make bone and muscle. A good deal of 
such food, however, can be obtained at 
little expense from large grain farms 
where the sweepings of the threshing 
barns are disposed of at nom'nal sums. 
Young corn raised for summer feeding 
should be fed in conjunction with pasture 
when the latter begins to dry up and lose 
much of its succulent nature. The saving 
of the pasture from injury by too close 
| cropping is sometimes economy in feed- 
ling of the most far-reaching character. 
| Anything that destroys or permanently 
injures the pasture range is to be de- 
plored, for sooner or later the’ loss will 
prove of the greatest importance. 

A good deal of economy in feeding is 
obtained by portioning out sufficient food 
for each meal, and not permitting a par- 
ticle of waste. Whether grain, fodder or 
freshly cut grass is fed this rue should 
be closely followed. Waste is the worst 
form of loss that the farmer can endure. 
|Sometimes better economy can be fol- 
| lowed by cutting the grass and feeding it 
|to stock in the yard. In this way we get 
| the best from the pastures, and make the 
|cattle eat up all parts of the grass. In a 


| pasture field where the grass has reached 











arm. Now, it is just as easy to send to |a large size, stock wiil graze over the 
market a well bred beef as to send a|youngest and tenderest portions, and 
serub: it takes no more labor, no more |leave the large stalks standing. These 
patience, no better feed, and not even so | latter are trampled under foot and wast- 


much, to send flying eastward and west- 
ward in refr'gerator cars of carcasses of 
beef than it does to send loads of bone, 
and coarse, stringy, oily, fatty tissues 
that the old time ranger termed beef. 
“But if lowa is going to be in beef rais- 
ing what Kentucky is in horse raising, 
the best in the union, we must work for 
our success, as the horse breeders of Ken- 
tucky have worked for theirs. Let each 
stock ra‘ser determine for himself what 
particular breed he likes best, and then 
give to it careful painstaking study; he 
must not expect to learn all about it in a 
few days, or weeks, or even for years, for 
it is only by actual experience that he 
may acquaint himself with the particu- 
larity of individual animals, aswell as dis- 
tinctive breeds; he will discover before he 
has mastered his subject that his first 
ideas as to what made a really good ani- 
mal were more likely to be incorrect than 
correct. It is here that he will find that 
the judgment of the old and experienced 
breeder becomes a valuable object lesson 
to him. , 4 pepewceer | aia cs (eu. ee 
“Thefi we must move on as the world 
moves, not at snail's pace, but alert to 
the needs of the market, be quick to fill 
the requirements of the times and the de- 
mands of the consumer, whom, after all, 
we are trying to serve. The overgrown, 
long-legged, long-bodied and rough~mnade 
steer, that will weigh 2,000 pounds, or 
more, is not in fashion, nor is he profit- 
able to his owner. The fashionable, as 
well as the profitable beef animal, must be 
one that responds quickly to his keep and 
matures early; he should have light bone, 
his meat should be free from patchy gobs 
of stringy fat—such an animal as the 
butcher calls a good killer. )The percent- 
age of waste is small, whilé the percent- 
age of good, wholesome beef is large. 
“IT hope to live to see the day when 
there will be a larger and more increasing 
interest taken by or stock raisers in 
pure bred stock of all kinds. Success can- 
not be won by any other field. It comes 
only to those who get the best to start 
with, and who work each year toward a 
higher ideal, for there are ideals in stock 
raising, as well as in other matters. And 
it means, too, better results, better prof- 
its, more satisfactory labor and higher 
skill—but to attain these it means patient, 
painstaking work along the lines of high- 
est intelligence in stock raising. With our 
ideal realized, the Iowa cattle grower, like 
his predecessor in England and Scotland, 
will have always about him, not alone the 
purest bred and the best bred beef cattle 
in the world, but the finest milkers as 
well, and with them sheep and swine, and 
last, but not least, horses that are a 
pride on any farm or before any gentle- 
man’s carriage; The best there can be 
none too good for the coming Iowa farm- 
er and stock raiser.” 
, ' 





PURE BREEDS OR SCRUBS. 


Uncle Sam has not dispPayed his usual 
business acumen in purchasing cattle for 
the Indian reservations, as Mr. W. P. 
Harned, of Cooper County, Mo., shows in 
a letter to the ‘Breeders’ Gazette,’ which 
we here reproduce: 

“To Americans Uncle Sam is a great 
name; even the unique picture of Uncle 
Sam portrays great wisdom, weight and 
force. He has done many good deeds for 
the people. He protects, watches over and 
encourages them with a penetrating yet 
never-tiring eye. He has established fast 
mail service, free rural delivery, public 
schools and a bureau of anima’ industry. 
And who can name the many good things 
Uncle Sam has set on foot for the educa- 


employs the best talent in the many de- 
partments under his control. Uncle Sam 
judgment and have confidence in him. 
very far-reaching. 
usually made by the heads of depart- 
ments. 


ernment and 


whom he has_ undertaken 


ing grades. 


gress. 


ucation for the Indians. 


famine year?” 





ECONOMY IN SUMMER FEEDING. 





tion and advancement of his people? He 


is wise and honest; the people respect his 


Yet he can make mistakes, which are 
These mistakes are 


“I have enduring confidence in our gov- 
believe when Uncle Sam 
makes a mistake he prefers to correct it 
rather than continue in the wrong. The 
best breeders of live stock betieve the 
greatest menace to progress to-day is the 
grade sire; yet Uncle Sam has recently 
purchased 106 grade bulls for the Indians 
to educate. 
Grade bulls are bad for the farmer, bad 
for the Indians and bad for Uncle Sam. 
The example is bad, the principle is bad 
and the education is in the wrong way. 
Neither is there any excuse for purchas- 
Uncle Sam has a class of 
men who are trying to elevate the cattle 
standard of the country and he should 
never be an obstacle in the road to pro- 
Pure bred bulls can be had cheap 
enough if he will call for bids on them. 
They will be more remunerative than 
grades, the example will be better and 
surely more in line with progress and ed- 
When Uncle Sam 
gets through with his grade bulls and the 
beef trust will he tell us how much he has 
benefited the breeder of improved cattle 
and the grower of high-priced beef in a 


There should be a little more economy 
practiced in feeding in summer than in 
winter, says an exchange. Live stock do 


led. There should be some method to pre- 
|vent this, and cutting the long grass and 
feeding it in the yard or stable is some- 
times the best way to do it. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH SOILING. 


As is pretty generally known through- 
out the west, green alfalfa pasturage is 
dangerous to the bovine race. Eaten un- 
der certain conditions it is sure to bloat 
the animal, and so rapid is the advance 
of the disorder that radical measures 
must be resorted to to save the life of the 
afflicted animal,writes H. A. Crafts In an 
exchange. Lancing is about the only ef- 
fective remedy and this must be done at 
the right spot, else it is ineffective in re- 
lieving the animal and may be as fatal as 
the bloating itself. The exact patholog- 
ical effect of the plant upon the bovine 
system I am unable to describe. The pro- 
cess, however, is the rapid generation of 
gases in the animal's stomach and the 
immediate swelling of the animal beyond 
all natural semblance. 

It appears to affect none others of the 
graminivorous species in that fatal way. 
The horse, the sheep and the swine will 
feed upon it under any and all conditions 
and show no ill effects. Alfa-fa is most 
dangerous to the bovine species when 
eaten in its young and tender leaf, ¢@3- 
pecially if the alfalfa {s wet by 
a rain or heavy dew. An animal, too, that 
has been feeding copiously upon the pant 
will very often bloat if allowed to drink 
large quantities of water just after the 
feeding. 


The plant, however, makes excellent 
pasturage for cattle, young or old, if 
bloating can omy be prevented. It makes 


an excellent feed for dairy cows, and so 
valuable is it in this line of feeuing .~..at 
the agricultural department of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College is endeavoring 
to devise some method by which this dan- 
ger of b'oating may be avoided. A series 
of experiments in soiling are being pur- 
sued at the present time by the depart- 
ment. A part of the dairy herd of wie 
college, consisting of Jerseys, Shortaorns 
and common stock cows, have been sepa- 
rated from the general herd for experi- 
mental purposes. These animals are not 
permitted to graze, but are kept in feed- 
ing yards and fed on alfalfa cut from an 
adjoining field when devo'd of moisture 
from dew and rain and piled up in the 
barn. This alfalfa is fed to the cows three 
times daily with a singe small daily ra- 
tion of bran. The cows are also allowed 
to drink all the water they desire, there 
being a constant supply of fresh water 
kept in the yards. The alfalfa is cut 
twice a week and is carried under cover 
as soon as may be after it is cut. It re- 
mains comparatively green and fresh, 
however, until fed to the cows. 

The experiment also extends to the de- 
termining how smalt an area growing al- 
falfa will produce sufficient feed for a 
single cow. A certain plat of alfalfa is 
taken for the experimentation and the al- 
falfa is cut in quantities, as has been in- 
dicated, to last three or four days. The 
cutting is begun on one side an. contin- 
ues steadily across the plot. By the time 
the farther edge has been reached the pot 
is ready to be gone over again in a like 
manner as before. Of native pasturage it 
requires three or four acres to furnish 
feed for a single cow, but the college peo- 
ple expected to prove that one acre of 
good thrifty alfalfa will support at least 
four cows throughout the season, 

The experiments thus far have shown 
excellent results. The cows have not on-y 
shown ho ill effects from their diet of al- 
falfa, but have made an actual gain in the 
quantity of milk produced. It appears to 
create a saving both to the vital energies 
of the cows and to the land from which 
the feed is cut. The cows do not have to 
put forth the effort that is necessary in 
grazing. They can rest much of the time, 
yet have ample room in their yards for 
physical exercise. They may either bask 
in the sun or seek the shade afforded by 
the sheds as they choose, so the condi- 
tions for the production of mi-k appear to 
be the best imaginable. 

It also is wasteful to an alfalfa field to 
pasture it with cattle. The constant graz- 
ing and tramping of the animals bruise 
the plants, while the excreta has the ef- 
fect to kill a part of the growth. Profs. 
Buffum and Griffiths expect to make a 
very favorable report on their experiment 
when it shall have been concluded. 


MILKING QUALITIES IN THE BEEF 
BREEDS. 


Prof. Curtiss of the Iowa Experiment 
Station says of the value of milking qual- 
ity in the beef breeds: 

Suppressing milk secretion tends to 
weaken fecundity and thereby to shorten 
the reproductive period of the breeding 
animal, The best milkers are almost in- 
variably the best breeders in the world. 
The shy breeders are rarely if ever found 
among the heavy milkers. Cows that do 
not milk well seldom breed regularly un- 
til advanced age is reached, and what 
calves they do raise will be stunted umess 
provided with a nurse cow. 

The most important reason for combin- 
ing milking quality with beef, however, is 
rarely considered at all. It is a prime 
factor in maintaining smoothness and 
quality: To suppress milk is to curtail 





fecundity or breeding quality, and to cur- 
tall or check breed ng quality tends to 
unsex the an ma, and as a direct resut 
the females become coarse and masculine. 
They not only tend to become coarse and 
masculine in appearance, but coarse in 
substance and texture. The scant milker 
becomes a shy breeder and grows more 
gaudy and uneven in her flesh. It is a 
rare exception to find a Shorthorn that 
will carry flesh smoothly and evenly to 
maturity unless descended from good 
milking ancestry. 

There is no doubt but that a cow that is 
a deep mitker and regular breeder wil 
hold her true form longer than one that is 
a shy breeder, gives little milk and lays 
on flesh and fat qu'ckly. In animals re- 
tained for breeding purposes this is a se- 


rious objection, but considering the mat- 
ter from the stand point of the feeder 
growth and eary maturity, qualities 
which will always be sought after by him, 
this objectionable quaiity becomes a very 
desirable one. The tendency to put ev- 
erything into flesh and fat means quick 
growth and early maturity, qualities 


which will always be sought after by the 
feeder. Of course if such animals are 
kept after they are ripe they w?l become 
objectionable, but that is se.dom or never 
done with a beef animal. 

This view of the question is one that 


we have frequently called attention to, 


and advised breeders to decide where 
their customers would come from in se- 
ecting stock to form a herd or in the se- 
lecton of sires, For the farmer who 
wants a milk cow as well as one that will 
produce a good feeding calf, a large 
amount of Bates blood will be more cer- 
tain to meet his requirements than any 


The prospects for the future are very 
promis ng for good cattle handled with in- 
telligence. So both an illustrious past and 
a roseate future encourge the stockmen to 
buy good Shorthorns. B. O. COwAN, 
Asst. Sec. Am. Shorthorn Assn. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts light in native divis- 
ion, and included no cattle as good as-the 
best we sold last week. Top price was $8.00 
for two loads of steers and heifers. Bulk 
of the best cattte here during the week 
sold 10 to l6c higher; pretty good kinds 
were about steady; common, grassy kinds 
were lower. Receipts of cow and heifer 
butcher stuff light; demand good for best 
grades, while medium to pretty good 
kinds show an advance of 10 to lic, and 
common grades ruled steady. Receipts of 
stockers and feeders were light and qual- 
ity common, but demand was good, and 
bulk of medium to best grades were 10 to 
lhc higher, while common classes were 
slow sale at about steady prices. Receipts 
of milk cows and caives were fairly !ib- 
eral; best ones were in strong demand at 
shade higher prices, while common and 
medium classes were steady. Veal calves 
closed about 50c per cwt. lower than last 
week. 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotable as follows: Best na- 
tive beef steers, strictly fancy catt-e, 13.0 
to 1,700 pounds average, $8.00@8.40; choice 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds aver- 
age, $7.50@7.9%; good shipping and export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $7.00@7.50; fair 





other line of breeding. But for the breed- 
er who expects to seli bulls to western 
men who make a specialty of growing 
beef and regard deep milking qualities as | 
undesirable, the more Scotch blood there 
is in a herd of Shorthorns the better. In 
the issue of the ‘Breeders’ Gazette” of 


May 7, R. J. Kleberg of Texas, who is 
owner of a large cattle ranch, g ves ex- 
pression to this idea in an interview with 
a correspondent, in which he is quoted 


as follows: 


“Now, the trouble with the old Short- 


horn cow for the range is that she has 
been too good a mother, too good a mi-k- 
er, too persistent a milker. That makes 


her get th'n at a time when it is danger- 
ous to get thin. Now the new Scotch | 
blood is coming in here strong, and it is 
believed that it will revolutionize the 
range Shorthorn, and though the Here- 
fords do so wonderfully here these people 
still love the Shorthorn better and wish 
to make her as hardy as the Hereford 
and hope with the Scotch blood to do so.” 
So we see that the Shorthorn for the 
generai farmer in this and other neigh- 
boring states is not the one that is want- 
ed on the range, and that to meet these 
diverse demands there are really two 
classes of the breed, one a dual purpose 
and the other a purely beef animal. This 
was so in the days of the Booths and 
Bates, and it is so in these modern days 
when Scotch blood is largely in the 
ascendant. We expect and believe that 
the demand for the dual purpose branch 
of the Shorthorn family wfl develop rap- 
idly with the growth of dairying on west- 
ern farms, although at present the beef 
family is in the greatest demand and at 
very much higher prices. 





WHY BUY SHORTHORNS. 





The American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation is more’ prosperous and on a 
more substantial basis than at any time 
in its h’story. The receipts of the office 
during 1901 were larger than during any 
previous year, while 1902 shows a decided 
increase over the corresponding period of 
the previous year. As recent annual 
meetings have been held in December, the 
secretary's report closed with Dec, 1, in- 
stead of January 1, The receipts from 
pedigrees during December, 1900, January, 
February and March, 1901, were $21,i.4, and 
$2,914.50 for certified cop'es, while for the 
Same period of the present year the re- 
ceipts are $33,558 from pedigrees and $3,- 
647.50 for copies. This shows a gain of 
$12,384 from pedigrees and $733 from certi- 
fied copies. But in order to make the 
comparison perfectly fair and show the 
true ratio of increase we will subtract $10,- 
300 received from the pedigrees of 103 im- 
ported Shorthorns, thus showing an in- 
crease of $2,084 from pedigrees and $733 
from certified copies. The $8,647.50 repre- 
sents 14,590 copies sent out in four months 
or 135 for each working day, thus showing 
an increase of nearly 80 per cent in copies 
over the same months of the preceding 
year. 

Three national shows and sales will be 
held under authority of the association 
this year, viz.: At Hamline, Minn., Sept. 
1 to 6; Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20 to 26, and 
Chicago first week in December. The 
transfer record approved by the Board at 
the last annual meeting has been deferred 
to a future date, owing to pressure of 
work in the office, For this reason the 
transfer blanks promised have not been 
sent out. One change made by the Board 
at its last meeting should be remembered 
by breeders who do not record their cattle 
until they are 2 to 4 years old, viz.: After 
January 1, 188, the fee for recording a 
Shorthorn three years old will be $10. 

The present fortunate condition of the 
association reflects the very prosperous 
standing and the bright future for the 
breed. 

With few exceptions, Shorthorns have 
held premier position during all ages of 
which we have any history of pure bred 
cattle. As early as 1810, $5,000 was paid 
for the Shorthorn bull Comet, and from 
that time to the present Shorthorns have 
greatly surpassed all breeus in the general 
range of prices at public and private sale. 

Oct. 29, 1836, the Ohio Importing Com- 
pany sold 43 Shorthorns at an average of 
$808.25. In 1857 the Northern Kentucky 
Company sold 2 head at the handsome 
average of $1,941. Aug. 27, 1857, the Illino‘s 
Importing Company sold 27 head at 
Springfield at an average of $1,165. 

In 1878, Lord Dunmore paid Hon, «1. M. 
Cochrane $50,000 for ten head at private 
sale. At the New York Mills sale, Sept. 
10, 1873, 109 head averaged $3,504, the sth 
Duchess of Geneva selling for $40,600, the 
10th Duchess for $35,000, and the ist 
Duchess of Oneida for $30,600. 

In 1875, Wm. Torr, of England, sold %5 
head at an average of $2,860, and near the 
same time, Mr. Fox, of England, paid A. 
J. Alexander, of Kentucky, $12,000 for the 
24th Duke of Airdrie, $17,000 for the 16th 
Duchess of Airdrie, and $18,000 for the 20th 
Duchess of Airdrie, the purchase being at 
private treaty. 

August 25, 1875, Lord Dunmore, near 
Stirling, Scotland, sold 39 head at an av- 
erage of $3,829, the Duke of Connaught 
selling for $22,500, the highest price ever 
paid for a bull. 

During 1901, 4,045 Shorthorns sold at pub- 
lic sale at an average of $280.90, while the 
sales of 192 have been decidedly better. 
The excellent herd of C. B. Dustin was 
recently sold to C, C. Bigler & Sons at 
private treaty, the price being $30,000, for 
38 head. 





to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 
pounds, $6.50@7.00. Steers, 1,200 to 1,29 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$5.50@8.15; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds aver- 
age, full range, $4.50@5.00, bulk of sales at 
$7.15@7.85; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds full range $4.00@6.75, bulk sold at 
$5.65@6.10. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 
800 pounds and upwards, $4.00@6.10, the 
bulk at $4.25@4.9; common to. choice 
stockers, $2.65@4.75, buk at $3.35@4.45; 
stock heifers full range $2.75@3.55 and the 
bulk at $2.15@6.50. Fancy native heifers 
sell at $6.00@6.50, there was very few on 
the market; choice native heifers sell at 
$5.50@6.00; best native cows sell at $.00@ 
6.00 and good heifers sell at $4.50@5.25; 
medium cows at $3.00@4.00; fair cows $2.75 
3.00; inferior, light and old cows, $1.0@ 
2.00; the bulk of all the cows sold at $3.00@ 
4.75; canning cows sell at $1.75@2.85. Veal 
calves full range $3.75@6.50 per 100 pounds, 
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bulk at $5.00@6.25 per 100 pounds. Heretics 
and yearlings sold at. $2.00@5.00 per 100 
pounds, with the bulk at $3.00@4.00. Bulls, | 
full range $2.75@5.50, bulk of sales $.25@ 
4.50; stocker bulls sod at $2.50@3.00, the 
bulk at $2.60@3.9. During the week the 
milkers sold at a full range of $18.00@47.50 
per cow and calf, the bulk of sales being | 
at $23.00@38,50. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts were 
5065 cars, 156 cars less than last week. Qua!- ; 
ity and finish show some improvement. 
Best fat, good weight strictly choice, dry- ' 
lot steers 10 to 15c higher; pretty good 
kinds good weight steers about 2c higher; | 
common and medium classes, which show- 
ed the greatest decline, % to We higher 
than low time ‘ast week. Run at all mar- 
kets not as heavy as last week, and val- 
ues show considerab'e improvement. Run 
of cow and heifer butcher stuff fairly lib- 
eral, but prices on bulk of cows 10 to lic 
higher. Receipts of bulls moderate, prices 
about the same as last week. During 
week a good many light weight, ha f-fat 
heifers were on sale—that is, a class too 
heavy for veal and hardly heavy enough 
for beef, which sold at very unsatisfac- 
tory prices. Bulk of this grade sold from 


20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, wil) be sold right if taken soon. 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 





sold at fully lower figures than the fe- 
male stocks. If a certain per cent of the 
bulls, say from one-third to one-half of 
them, were altered and placed in the feed- 
lot, it is probable that the demand for the 
remainder would bring their price to such 
a figure that as much money wou'd be 
realized out of them as is now realized 
out of the total number, and what would 
be realized out of the pure-bred steers 
sent to the beef market would be clear 
gain. 

Each breeder, of course, must settle this 
matter for himself, as it would be impos- 
sible to make any rule which Would be 
applicable to all, and the only thing that 
will bring about this result is the realiza- 
tion on the part of the breeders that their 
own interests demanded. The writer finds 
in visiting the herds this year that there 
are quite a large number of surplus bulls 
which their owners have been unable to 
dispose of even at the low price of $60 to 
$100. There is not one among these calves 
which, if they had been altered and given 
the same feed, would not have brought as 
much or more money in the beef market, 





$2.25 to $2.75. We think dry weather in 
portions of Texas the principal cause of 
shipments to do so, as they are worth 
Tore in the country than on the market. 
Demand for this class very weak. Re- 


50c to $1.00 per head lower than last week, 
the heaviest decline being on inferior, light 
and heavy coarse calves. 

During the week Texas and Indian ‘er- 
ritory steers averaging 466 to 1,241 pounds 
sold at a full range of $2.35@6.75, most of 
them going at $4.00@5.90. Cows and heifers 
brought $2.00@4.25, bulk $2.75@3.35; stags 
and oxen $3.35@4.25, bulls $2.60@4.50 and 
calves $2.25@5.00 per hundred and at $8.00@ 
11.75 per head, the bulk of them going at 
$7.00@9.25. 

HOGS—The week opened with moderate 
receipts and higher tendenc‘es. Later, un- 
der more \iberal offerings and lighter de- 
mand, prices reacted, and the week closes 
with a net gain of about 5c, about $1.50 
higher on best grades than corresponding 
time last year. A good clearance was 
made at following values: Butchers and 
prime heavies, $7.50 to $7.75; light mixed, 
$7.30 to $7.60; heavy pigs, $6.80 to $7.25; light 
pigs, $6.50 to $7.00; rough heavies, $6.50 to 
$7.25. 

SHEEP—Receipts liberal and market 
ruled slow and draggy throughout week, 
with lower tendencies each day, especially 
on di and grades. The week 
closes with best lots of mixed sheep sell- 
ing from $3.00 to $3.50; best lambs, $6.00 to 
$6.75, with a good many useful lambs from 
$4.00 to $5.00; bucks, $2.00; stockers, $2.25 to 
$2.75. 

Monday, June 30, 1%2.—CATTLE—Na- 
tive receipts were I'ght; best grades ruled 
steady; others were 1c lower. Under 
heavy receipts in the Quarantine division, 
prices were 10 to 2c lower. 

HOGS—Receipts were ‘ight, and | the 
market closed 5 to 0c higher than last 
week's closing values. 

SHEEP—Under light receipts, the mar- 
ket ruled strong. 





WHAT TO DO WITH BULLS. 


A question which is staring the breeder 
in the face*with a great deal of persist- 
ency is, “What shall we do with the 
bulls?’”” For several years past, says the 
Twentieth Century Farmer, the west has 
taken a large amount of the surplus for 
range purposes, but that demand is being 
cut off to a certain extent, first, by rea- 
son of being filled for the t'me being, and, 
second, that the range is being broken 
up into small ranches( many of which 
are raising their own breeding stock. 
While this has been going on the number 
of pure-bred herds in the country from 
which the supply can be drawn has been 
very materially increased, and the result 
is a surplus of cheaper bulls, which must 
be sold at an extremely low price or not 
at all. When we stop to cons‘der that 
the demand for bvuw.ls is only one 
to fifty, or in other words, that it takes 
but one bull for every fifty cows, wh.le 
the supply of buils is equal to that of 
heifers, we can see that of necessity there 
will soon be an over-supply, unless some 
outside market is furnished. It would 
seem, therefore, that the breeders will be 
compelled as a matter of necessity and 
self-protection to alter their poorer bulls 
and fit them for the beef market. With 
heifers ranging from $100 to $200 per head, 
a herd bull that is fit to use upon them is 
worth. from $300 to $500, figured at the 
same ratio, and even more than that, yet 
at the present time the bulls are being 





with no cost for advertising and with less 
work to care for them. When the breeder 
realizes this he will do as a number of 
clear-sighted ones have already done, send 
them to the block. 
Another advantage 


which will result 


ceipts of calves liberaf, and prices were from this would be to demonstrate to cat- 


tle feeders generally the advantages of 
using pure bred stock, for in every casé 
these pure bred steers will bring a hgher 
| price on the market than their more poor- 
ly bred competitors. 

Some breeders contend that even a poor 
individual that is registered is better to 
place at the head of a herd of common 
cows than a good grade, but in this we 
cannot agree with him. A registered scrub 
is no better than any other scrub and he 
not only injures the cattle interest In gen- 
eral, but the pure bred interest especially, 
by being given a place which he cannot 
fill and work an improvement in the herd. 


BLACKLEGINE, 





This is the name of the well-known 
Vaccine for preventing Black Leg, fur- 
nished by the Pasteur Vacc'ne Company, 
and which is in the form of a cord, or 
string, or thread and ready for use as 
sold. It costs but a few cents per head, 
eeces proved to be a great success, and is 
extremely easy to use. The instrument 
for applying it, called the Blacklegine 
Outfit, costs only 50 cents. Blacklegine is 
prepared by Dr. Thomas, who was one of 
the eminent scientists who assisted in the 
discovery of Black Leg Vaccine in 1884, 
and has, therefore, had 18 years of ex- 
perience in its preparation. The single 
|treatment or “Single Blacklegine”’ is suit- 
able for ordinary stock, while the doub’e 
treatment or ‘“‘Double Blacklegine”’ is best 
adapted for pure-bred or highly-graded 
calves. The Pasteur Vaccine Company 
;furnish most interesting and instructive 
literature, their latest being entitled 
“Notes on Vaccination” and “Differential 
Diagnosis,"" the latter giving the differ- 
ent symptoms of various diseases that 
are sometimes confused. This literature 
will be mailed free upon application. 


SORGHUM PASTURAGE. 











Ninety-nine farmers and stockmen out 
of a hundred, says the ‘“Texas Stockman 
and Farmer,” will tell you not to turn 
your cattle in a field of green sorghum, 
umess you want to kill them. J. M. 
Vance, secretary of the San Anton’o fair 
and a well-known stock farmer, says that 
he believes that for the dairyman pastur- 
ing sorghum is the best and cheapest way 
to hand!e this crop, and he has been prac- 
ticing this method sucessfully for three 
years. He plants three fields with sorg- 
hum for pasturage purposes, and when 
the cane gets in the dough state he turns 
his cattle on it and lets them stay in the 
field each day until they will eat no more. 
In following this method he has never lost 
a single animal. 

{It is pretty well conceded that it is the 
second growth sorghum that is dangerous, 
causing bloating and often death if not 
attended promptly.—Ed.] 

DUPLICATE ORDERS FOR SEVEN 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS COUNT. 





“Shoo-Fly,” the original stock protector, 
made by the Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., since 1885—advertised In these 


of our readers who have duplicated or- 
ders from 10 to 50 gallons seven consecu- 





columns since 18%—is well known to many’ 
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AUCTIONEERS. 


J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Me. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
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H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, I) 
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bred. 
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tive years, needs no comment from *, 
when such well-known practical dairym«" 
as Buff-Jersey of Monmouth, IIl., has told 
our readers repeatedly that he has tested 
many imitations of “Shoo-Fly,’ but ”° 
equal. That he and neighbors bought 0 
hundred and ten (110) gallons in 1%, 
should be sufficient for each reader ‘° 
comply with the standing ad. of the Shoo- 
Fly Mfg. Co. in this paper to obtain @ 
free quart and convince themselves 
Read the ad. and send a postal card t? 
the Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co. and get a sample 





We would call the attention of any 
our readers wanting either Shorthorn ¢at- 
tle or Poland-China hogs to the adver 
tisement of H. A. Barber, Windsor, M°.. 
in our ad. columns. Mr. B. is a well- 
known and careful breeder, and what he 
says “goes.” He will do the square thing 
by all who give him a trial. 





In another column will be found t° 
advertisement of the Folliott Mfg. Co. °! 
Chicago, who offer to send a booklet 2nd 
particulars regarding their churn to pat 
ties desiring to secure agencies for the 





same in localities at present unreprese2t- 
ed. 
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sTALLIONS ADVERTISED. 
—_— 


The following stallions advert'sed in the 
RI RAL WORLD for the eeason of 1902 
are well worthy of patronage: 

wilkesby 33333, by Red Wilkes; W. F. 
gchade, Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 


Mo 
liey Russell; 
itor Russell 33727, by A 
Bes perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 
old 2652, Matinee record 2:26%, by 
Pree os R. C. Brownlee, Holden, John- 
eon Co., Mo. 

Monward 19417, by Hudson, 2831, son of 
Kentucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 

Mondorf 22009, by Allandorf, 2:19%, son 
ef Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- 

in Co., Mo. 

Ww ikesgold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 
H Eisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 


Co., Mo. 








The date of the Boralma-Lord Derby 
match has been fixed for Saturday, Au- 
gust 2 and the race will be trotted over 
Charter Oak Park, Hartford, Conn. The 
Boralma-The Abbot race will be trotted 
over the same course Saturday, August 30. 


\ farmer should not raise a colt unless 
Be uses a good sre and resolves to feed 
the foal liberally until maturity. This 
costs money, but improves the breed and 
the husbandman gets all his expense back 
with a handsome profit when the animal 
is sold. 

Racing by electric light is again giv- 
ing the Bostonians @ lot of fun. The 
meetings are held every evening at Com- 
bination park, and in the several years 
that these races have been held after 
dark there has not been as many acci- 
dents as occur at regular daylight meet- 
ings, and no serious accidents have ever 
happened at the “parlor half-mile track.”’ 


W. E. L.—What is the best way to breed 
a stallion to be sure to get your mare 
with foal? Reply.—Get the horse into per- 
fect health, says “The Horseman.” Weed 
him liberally on good oats, hay, etc., but 
no corn. Give him eight miles of exereise 
each day. Give him not more than two 
mares a day, and one is better than two. 
Use a teaser and pick your mares. Then 
use either the capsule or the impregnator, 
and if your horse is all right he will get 
a majority of his mares with foal at the 
first leap. 

Fantasy, 2:06, whose record is the best 
for four-year-old trotting fillies and whese 
three-year-old record of 2:00% is the 
world’s best, regardless of sex, foaled a 
bay filly by Dare Devil, 2:09, at Village 
Farm on the 9th ult. With the sole ex- 
ception of Nancy Hanks, 2:04, Fantasy ite 
the fastest living trotting mare, and her 
new-born foal Is Wet third, and second 
living, produce. She is the dam of a year- 
ling colt by The Corker, son of Rex 
Americus, 2:11%, while her first foal, by 
the same sire, did not live. It is sincere- 
ly to be hoped that her Dare Devil filly 
will meet with no misfortune. 


Bow Bells is the fifth son of Beautiful 
Bells that has died, Bell Boy, 2:19%, wae 
burned to death fn 1890 when but five years 
old. St. Bel, 2:25%, foaled im 1882, died in 
1891. Day Bell, foaled in 1892, ded at New 
Haven in 1898. Electric Bell died only a 
few weeks ago at Gettysburg, Pa. Day 
Bell was got by Palo Alto, 2:08%. All the 
others named above were by Blectioneer. 
Four sons of Beautiful Bélls are still liv- 
ing, viz.: Chimes, 2:30%, foaled in 1884, got 
by Electioneer; Belsire, 2:18, foaled 1891, 
got by Electioneer; Adbell 1, 2:23, foa'ed 
in 18%, got by Advertiser, 2:15%, a son of 
E’ectioneer, and Monbells, 2:23%, foaled 
n 1897, got by Mendocino, 2:19%, another 
son of Electioneer. 


The ex-queen of trotters, Nancy Hanks 
(2:04), recently gave birth to her sixth 
foal, a beautiful filly, by Bingen (2:06%). 
They are alive and none of them has ever 
met with any serious misfortune. Her 
first, Narion, now six years old, sired by 
Arion (2:07%), is a brood mare at Forbes 
Farm. Her second is Admiral Dewey (8) 
(2:14%), now four years old, sired’ by Bin- 
gen (2:06%4). Her fourth, now two years 
old, is Lord Roberts, by Arion (2:07%), and 
is a fast natural trotter. Her fifth is a 
very handsome and promising yearling 
filly, called Markala, and was got by Pe- 
ter the Great (2:07%), and her last, a beau- 
tiful filly, is by Bingen (2:064). Nancy is 
unquestionably the most profitable brood 
mare that Mr. Forbes has ever owned. 


Hon. John W. Springer, president of the 
National Live Stock Association, in an 
address to the delegates to the fifth an- 
nual convention at Chicago, saia: “I 
cannot too strongly impress upon every 
Stockman of this Union the necessity for 
a liberal use of printer’s ink; it has made 
and unmade millions of men. If you ex- 
pect to take front rank as a breeder of 
live stock the world must know it, and 
they will learn it through the show ring 
and advertisements in the thousands of 
papers and magazines which encircle the 
globe. That little, parsimonious, grumb- 
ling soul, who is never known beyond his 
°wn front gate, or possibly his township, 
is deserving of little sympathy; he is out- 
classed; he lives in the wrong age; he is 
in the same boat with the political leaders 
who continually harp against everything 
and everybody. The public usually takes 
all such at their own worth and declines 
‘o notice them with commercial transac- 
Uons or political offices. Cheap men and 
cheap ideas are too attenuated and cir- 
rites ribed to even create a ripple upon 

‘© business circles of commercial activ- 
The marked man of our day is a lib- 


For All 


c— — 


ty 








etal, progressive, 


wide-awake specimen 
of American manhood, who lets the world 
know about it, and the world, in turn, 
pushes him a little higher up in the sca’e 
of higher accomplishments. 


Mr. Frank Dobie, brother to Budd, 
gives an interesting interview about the 
methods of train ng horses past and pres- 
ent through the “Horse Breeder.’ He 
says that trainers in the olden days used 
skeleton wagons more than they do now 
for working their horses. He prefers the 
skeleton wagon to the sulky for gaiting 
and balancing his horses in the spring, 
because as he sits behind them in a 
skeleton he can see how every foot is 
handled and placed, and discover faulty 


action if they have it. Mr. Dobie 
remarked that methods have changed 
greatly since he first began to 
jog horses under father’s instructions. 


The old-time grooms seemed to take 
mere interest and’ pride in their horses 
then than most grooms of the present 
day. It was recreation for them, and 
afforded them pleasure to work over and 
do up their horses properly. His father 
had first class grooms and required them 
to keep everything about their premises 
in first class shape. If they were not 
prompt in cleaning the boots ard harness, 
as well as doing up their herses prop- 
erly, he spoke to them ence and only 
once. He always looked after h's horses 
personally. He did not keep continually 
sco'ding and nagging his help, but gave 
them to understand what he wanted done 
and how he wanted it dene. If a man 
neglected his duty after Being spoken 
to once he was discharged. His grooms 
often staid with him five amd six years, 
however. He made it a practice to go 
through his stables wth @ lantern and 
give his horses a small ration of grain 
at precisely 9 o'clock in the evening. 
Trainers did mot then feed grass. He 
gave the light feeders two quarts of oats 
apiece, but these that were good feeders 
got only about half ag much, or just 
enough to keep them from being uneasy 
while the others were eating. 


The trotting editor of the Buffalo ‘‘Sun- 
day Express’’ writes the following inter- 
esting story: When Henry C. Jewett de- 
cided to go out of ithe trotting-horse busi- 
ness a few years ago, J. B. Chandler, the 
Kansas trainer »who campaigned Peter 
Stirling, 2:11%4, last season, was engaged 
te assist tn getting the youngsters ready 
to sel, One afternoon a lot of Buffalo 
horsemen were out to the Jewett Farm 
watching Chandler work the horses in his 
charge. Mr. Jewett was in -.e enclosed 
stand with the visitors, who were amazed 
to see the speed the Kansas trainer could 
make his pup Is show. He came out with 
green one after green one, and the way 
ihe could make them march, good gaited 
and levels+headed, made the spectators en- 
ithusiastic. After a time the visitors no- 
ticed that Mr, Jewett was no longer with 
them, anda little later on meeting him 
‘in ‘his office, one of tnem asked him why 
‘he left the track so suddenly, and his re- 
ply was in effect that if he had watched 
those youngsters much longer he would 
have called the whole sale off. This was 
a distinet:tribute to Chandler, who, by the 
way, has been more of a factor in turn- 
ing out great horses than most horsemen 
are aware of. He gave the holder of the 
world’s record for trotting mares, Alix, 
2:08%, her first speed lessons, and it was 
‘he, too, that developed, and drove Online, 
2:04, to the world’s record for four-year- 
did pacers. Since he campaigned Online, 
‘he has heen out with several good race 
horses, but none of them was exactly of 
the sensational order until he brought 
out ‘Reter Stirling last season, and made 
thim ‘the champion three-year-old gelding. 
‘Chandler says he does not expect to find 
another phenomenon right off, but he has 
high hopes of a two-year-old brother to 
Pater Stiriing that he is working now, and 
he also has two or three others that he 
i‘thiries are something beyond the ‘regular 
order of good race horses. He is working 
this youngsters at Wichita, Kan., where 
he lives, but in June he wi take them to 
Milwatikee, where he w... remain wth 
‘them until he begins his campaign. 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 
By L, E. Clement. 


Hallie Hardin, the Missouri-bred mare, 
lembered the 2:20 list trotting in the west 
about ‘the time her sire, Russell Hardin, 
by Astiland Wilkes, entered the list of 
2-20 pacers in the east. 

Sam Fuller is having great success with 
Baron Dillon, Jr., and it is reported that 
B. F. Swaggard of Sweet Springs refused 
an offer of $5,000 for him, but preferred 
entering ‘him in $3,500 worth of stakes, two 
of which the has already won. Two Mis- 
souri trotters entered the 2:20 list in June. 
‘This is an indication that Missouri is get- 
ting imto line and buying and breeding 
some good ones. 

J. S&S Hackley of Moberly, Mo., writes 
that he has bought Albert Allison, 2:10%, 
that he has had 81 visitors during the 
season of 1992, and ‘is in fine condit’on at 
the present time. Mr. Hackley is the new 
owner of the good ‘roan mare Imarone, 
2:20%, by Cieerane. I see the ‘American 
Horse Breeder,” commenting on the state- 
ment of Columbus in the ‘Western 
Horseman,” that a good horse that could 
trot three heats in 2:20 could win good 
money in Missouri and Kansas, says some 
of the eastern owners suggested a trip 
west after some of that good money. If 
they stay at home they will run up 
against Baron Dillon, Jr., 2:19%, in 2:20 
class, and Hallie Hard'n, 2:19%, in slower 
classes, and if they come west they will 
have to take the measure of Imarone, 
2:20%, a record made in a mile, in which 
she trotted nearly a mile and a quarter. 
Imarone, in good hands, can beat 2:15 
three times, and it would not surprise me 
to see her trot in 2:10. 

It is sometimes a good idea to thrash 
over the old straw several times. The 
sire of Hallie Hardin (3), trial 2:19, (4) rec- 
ord 2:19%, is a pacer with a pacing record 
of 2:18%. The first Missouri two-year-old 
trotter to trot in 2:30 was sired by Wilkie 
Russell, pacing record 2:15. The first two- 
year-old stallion to trot in 2:25 was sired 
by Buccaneer, a son of Iowa Chief, by 
Green’s Bashaw, and the dams of Buc- 
caneer and Shamrock (2) 2:25 were both 
by the pacer Flaxtail. Every few days I 
find some one who is fearful of breeding a 
trott'ng mare to a pacing stallion or 4 
pacing mare to a trotting stallion. I can 
not see why, for the past is full of that 
kind of success. If I had a fast trotting 
mare of bad color and wanted to raise a 
handsome good colored colt, male or fe- 
male, to keep and race or breed, I would 
breed her to Cambrist, son of Wonder, by 
Blue Bull. If I wanted to raise a colt 
that would bring the most money on the 
market at any time, from weanling form 
to an aged horse, I would study my sur- 
roundings and breed to the most success- 
ful sire accessible without too much ex- 
pense. We have successful sires in all 
parts of the state. 

If you want breeding untried and must 
have any given family, of the Electioneer 


none better bred than Nutgregor in this 
or any other state. If you want a 2:1¢ 
trotter, we have the good son of Elec 
tricity, Surpol, 2:10, out of Sal'y Benton, 
2:17%, by General Benton. Electricity, by 
Electioneer, out of the dam of Jay-Bye- 
See. 

You can keep your eye on King Walnut 
th's season. He is in training at Nevada, 
Mo., and will be in Wainut Boy's new 
list of standard pacers for 1902. There are 
enough Walnut Boys in training in Mis- 
sour! to doub'e his list of standard per- 
formers before 198. Walnut Boy is cred- 
ited with eight standard performers, all 
pacers. 

Victor Ene, by Roberdean, brotuer to 
the dead King of Belair, is one of the 
strongest bred Alexander’s Abdallah 
horses in the country. John Nowles of 
Webb City, Mo., breeder of Big Timber, 
2:12%,. and Little Timber, 2:214%, has bred 
the’r dam Leonine and Sister Chapparel 
to Victor Ene. 

There are several Victor Ene’s in train- 
ing at Kne'l’s Park. John F. Kington has 
from W. H. Daily of Pittsburg, Kan., his 
old favorite, Capt. Doon, by Victor Ene, 
and a brother to Ruben 5&., 2:09%, by 
Strathford Sprague, and a Prince Medium, 
Mr. Kington has a good string and they 
will be heard from before the season ts 
over. 

In the change that was made Nov, 1, 
1898, old rule 6 became new rule 1, and 
horses that are now registered under rule 
1 fill the requirements of old rule 6, no 
more and no less. 

M'nnie Wilkes, by Young Wilkes 951, is 
dead. She never became standard. She 
is the dam of Oolong 7308, sire of All 
Done, 2:24%, and Ingo, a mare in training 
at Galena, Kan., that can take a stand- 
ard record at either gait at any tirme. She 
is a naturally strong and natural-gatted 
trotter. She has been hoppled until she 
has shown extreme pacing speed. 

G. W. Stebb ns of Carthage, Mo., has a 
nice yearling colt by Anteros, first dam by 
Preceptor, son of Nutwood, second dam 
Minnie Wilkes. Should Ingo be permit- 
ted to take a standard record her mother 
will occupy a unique position. tae will 
not be standard, yet will be a meniber of 
the great brood mare Tist, having a 
daughter with a standard recori, and a 
son a sire of standard speed. Frei Ver- 
million of Carthage has a ‘brother to Ingo 
and Oolong. It does not requ‘re ‘much 
study when we go to the ‘tracks where 
training is being done to learn that ‘there 
are a large number of well-bred ones in 
training that were all bred at home. Mr. 
Yakeey of Yakeley, Greene ‘Co,, Mo., had 
the misfortune to lose ‘his stallion Kick- 
apoo Chief, by Advance, son of Onward, 
dam Ohio Maid, 2:294%. ‘The horse had one 
of his front legs broken dbove ‘the knee 
by a kick. Too much care can not be 
used in handling a stallion during the 
breeding season. 

Have you noted that Carthage and Ne- 
vada have both raised the money to pay 
premiums and purses and placed the same 
in the bank without Uepending on gate 
receipts. In fact, Nevada throws her 
gates wile open and makes no charge for 
entry to the grounds for anybody. 

This is a new departure and should 
prove one of the most successful ven- 
tures of the season. When this paper 
reaches its readers, entries for Spring- 
field and the Short Shipment ‘Circuit will 
be In and closed. T tedk for good entries 
and first-class races, 





TRAINING HINTS. 

Editer RURAL WORLD: In your issue 
of the 4th ult. you have an article with 
the above title, copied from the “Horse 
Breeder.” The article refers to the want 
of judgment shown ‘by “young trainers.”’ 
Yes, that’s all very well, and the same ap- 
plies to old ones as well. How many years 
is it simee it was ‘the habit of the old 
tra'‘ners to “work out” their horses the 
day before the race? Yes, give them one, 
two, three, four and often five fast miles 
the day before the race. How frequently 
do they now, on the day of the race give 
them one, two and often three fast miles 
in the forenoon, or perhaps early morn- 
ing of the day that ‘they are to race. 
Even oki man Salisbury had the same 
habit up to 1893. The writer fought 
against this practice for many years, and 
in the fall of 1892 ‘the had a long chat 
with the “old man” at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, where the “put up.” He said 
to the old man: “Why do you ‘work 
out” your horses wihen tthey will have 
plenty of work in trotting their races?’ 
Well, he said: ‘They all do it, and I sup- 
posed it was the correct ‘thing to do, but 
when you come te thik of .., it is not 
right.” 

He came out in 18% with ‘his stable and 
he had no “work outs” through ithe entire 
campaign, the most successful .campaign 
he ever had. He informed the writer at 
Chicago in 1893 that little ‘Directly’ had 
not been “worked” a mile faster ‘than 2:40 
since he left home. “By George!” he 
said, ‘‘they don’t any of them get any 
fast work except when they are ‘out for 
the money.’ “‘Why,” he said: “Alix” has 
not gone a mile faster than 2:30 but once 
since she left home, except when she was 
‘going for the money.’ That once Andy 
drove her in 2:20, and I said to him don’t 
you do that again.” Andy said: ‘She 
was going so nice and easy I did net think 
she was going faster than 2:30." ‘‘Well, 
you be more careful. This got her speed 
and her health and strength, and we'll 
speed her when there's ‘something in it.’ "’ 

It is a notorious fact that two of the, so 
considered, best trainers in the country do 
lots of “werk out” practice and they 
have had a lot of played-out crippled 
horses before the season is over. One of 
them has ruined more good horses than 
any 530 of the “young trainers.’’ No, 
believe the ‘“‘world do move,” that the 
“young trainers’’ have much better ideas 
than many of the old ones—the “‘gone- 
bys."’ There are exceptions. Dan Mace, 
and I knew him well, was a most careful 
trainer, a genius, and his horses were 
usually “‘fit’’ to do their task, and cer- 
tainly no driver has ever lived that was 
his superior as a reinsman and a race 
winner, not even the “Village Farm 
man.” And it is the writer's opinion that 
“Dan” “laid way over” the “silent man” 
in his preparation of his horses for their 
campaign. 

Of course no man except the “silent 
man” ever had such a lot—about 60—to 
pick from. “Dan” had a few that were 
sent to him a few weéks or more before 
he started on his campaign, and he took 
them as they were and went on with them 
and he was a “big winner” at the end of 
the season. Another of the brightest of 
them all was “Old Hiram Woodruff,” 
“Honest Old Hiram,” a proud title, one 
that many of the trainers would do well 
to acquire, The writer also knew him 
well, and he used to go down to “Hi- 
ram’s” to look at his horses and chat 
with him. It was rarely, if ever, that 
“Hiram” had a “stale’’ horse in a rage. 
No, the horses are prepared, should be, at 
any rate, for their races, before the races 
commence, they have got to their speed, 











family there are none better bred than 
Electeer 31500. If a Nutwood, there are 


them healthy and strong and’ they’l!, un- 


therefore all that is necessary is to keep | without extra feed until fall. 


@er these circumstances, & ve a good ac- 
count of themselves and that's 
“JES 8U 


HOW TO SHOE FOR SPEED. 





ing, hs training and h‘s after career, 


toes are rendered at exactly 
angle by means of an instrument placed 
under h’s foot. 


oughly fitted to the foot cold or bare'y 
warm, and not as of old, the foot fitted 
to the shoe all around. 

A few ounces give a troiter more stride 
and more action, or on the other hand 
may take away an overplus of stride and 


essen his action so as to improve his 
speed. Some years ag trotters wore 
long heel shoes behind. |t was more to 
catch the backstrap of the toe boots than 
aught else, yet, once in vogue, every 
trott'ng-bred an’mal wore them, Long 
toes forward were the hobby of some 


trainers, yet when Directum came with 
his short toes all around’ the observing 
trainer abandoned the projecting front 
toe with a rush and to-day one rare’y 
sees much “foot” under a fast one. 

To a nicety can a horse be ‘“gaited”’ at 
the tnstance of the shoer, and thus it is 
leading stables have their own shoers at 
salaries as high as $2.5) accompanying 
them around the e'reu'ts working under 
tents, 

A Wheaton, Tl, man made a_ set of 
shoes for Star Pointer that improved his 
speed from 2:02% to 1:59, and was en- 
gaged to travel with the great horse, 
giving up his shop and patronage, so it 
must have been profitable to him. While 
at his best no one ever shod the cham- 
pion but this one man. He found ‘that 
Star Pointer’s sole was so thin and 
acute that a pad was necessary for him 
to stand on while efther forward foat 
was suspended. To shoe a great horse 
like Cresceus, The Abbot, Star Po'nter, 
ete., several hours are required usual'y, 
and the traimer scarcely takes his eyes 
off either horse, shoe or shoer. Tt means 
much with engagements dependent ‘on 
keeping a horse at his highest speed and 
free from lameness, 


HOW TO RAISE ©OOLTS. 








It is very poor economy to attempt to 
raise a first-class horse on a small amount 
of feed or that of inferior quality, says 
the “Horse Breeder.” Enterprising breed- 
ers of trotting stock, proprietors of large 
establishments need not be told this fact, 
for they realize that good, nutritious 
food in abundance is just as important .to 
the production of a first-class animal as 
that the animal shall come from a long 
line of distinguished ancestors. 

The time to lwy the foundation for a 
good horse is months before the mare is 
mated with the stallion. both mare and 
stallion shouki be put in ‘the ‘best possible 
physical condition by liberal feel and ju- 
dicious exercise. The breeder who looks 
after the condition of h’s ‘brood mares 
the most closely and feeds them the most 
liberally while they are carrying and 
suckling their foals, is the one who will 
breed and raise the largest proportion of 
stake winners. It is true that brood 
mares sometimes become ‘too fat, and 
when in that condition the foal is usually 
small, poor and weak when dropped. Tl’s 
condition is quite as likely to occur ‘from 
lack of exercise as from overfeeding. 

Cases of this kind are rare among farm- 
ers who breed but few foals, and who use 
their mares considerably for driving, and 
also for light farm work, as is the prac- 
tice with most country farmers who raise 
but one or at the most but two or three 
foals a year, and by far the largest pro- 
portion of the horses produced in this 
country, particularly in New Wf©ngland, 
are raised by that class of breeders. Many 
of these feed but little grain to their 
brood mares in the winter, and rely solely 
upon pasture grasses to support the mares 
and their foals, also their yearlings, two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds fram the 
first or middle of May wntil the heavy 
frosts of autumn every year. 

The expense of raising horses is so great 
that no farmer can afford to raise foals 
from an inferior mare. There are very 
few first-class brood mares and foals that 
would not be greatly benefited and show 
an increased profit if fed a grain ration 
every day while running to grass during 
the summer months. This is seldom prac- 
ticed, however, by the average country 
farmer. Experienced breeders have learn- 
ed by practice that grain can be fed to 
yearlings, two-year-olds and all growing 
colts more safely and profitably while 
they are running at grass than when kept 
in stables and fed upon dry hay. 

Foals should be kept in a thrifty, grow- 
ing condition from the day they are 
dropped until they reach maturity. There 
is more danger of neglecting brood mares 
and young horse stock in the country dur- 
ing the summer than in the winter 
months. Yearlings that have been liber- 
ally fed during the first winter are very 
apt to become thin and stunted during the 
first summer if compelled to get the'r en- 
tire living at pasture, even when the pas- 
tures may look as though they furnished 
an abundance of feed. 

‘We recall to mind the case of a gen- 
tleman in the vicinity of Boston who 
raised two very promising foals a few 
years ago. They were by a popular sire 
that had a fast trotting record and had 
been very successful as a race winner, 
and were from good dams. During the 
first winter of their lives these foals had 
a daily ration of skimmed m..., in addi- 
tion to a liberal grain ration and all the 
good hay they could eat. They grew rap- 
idly during the winter, and were very 
large and handsome in the spring when 
yearlings, and their owner had just cause 
to feel proud of them. He decided to give 
them a run at grass during the following 
summer, thinking it would be better for 
them, especially their feet, than to be 
kept in a stable with only the run of a 
small paddock. He contrac*ed with a re- 
Mable man to pasture them within a few 
miles of Boston at $2 per week apiece. 

They ran in what had previously been 
@ mowing field, and there was apparently 
plenty of feed. They remained there 





—_ nearly all of the following winter to get 

Doubt'ess few among the real number |them back where they were the year be- 
of enthusiasts who read of the perform-|fore. Could each of them had $10 worth 
ances of our trotters amd pacers appre- |of oats and wheat bran while at pasture 
ciate the important position occupied by |during that summer, it would have added 
the shoer. We are more or less pedi- | more than $50 apiece to their cash value. 
gree experts and close students of the] pne price paid for pasturing these colts 
standard works on the trotter, his breed- 


yet few have ever delved in the farrier's 


field, says a writer in the “New York | would have produced a good crop of hay, 
Sun.” _|and first quality of loose hay in the vicin- 
The old bellows no longer occupy half ity of Boston always brings a good price. 
the available room, but improved ones it is expensive es ; 
with wheels that stirs up the fires, aided mares that are enn tas “a Ged 
by an automatic “blower” and very com- immature horse ae *k ~ peat eniaabed 
onct.c aneee portable. are at hand. - of. . C nto poor pastures 
These ace Sele aeiaaton the beach te and leave them to shirk for themselves all 
weigh to a nicety all shoes. The horse's summer, especially if the stock is to be 


such an 


The anv! is smaller and 


barn, were not as heavy as when turned 
out in the spring, and would not have 
brought half as much under the hammer 
at public sale as they would when they 


left the barn in the spring. It took 


may seem high to some of our country 
readers, but land is dear in this locality. 
The lot in which they, with others, ran, 


sold in the fall. As a rule it will prove 
more profitable for an owner to pay a 


liberal price to have brood mares and 


all hammers and instruments used are |7OU"S growing stock properly fed and 

eared for than to have them starved or 
lighter and more attractive. A _ plat- 

J oe stinted at half price. 
form exactly level is at hand, the Young stock that is liberally f 
? S 8 p 7 
horses are stationed thereon and a draft ain sate Sale . apy y tod winter 
mente of call Meeks of hot tren or ah wap pcm mh a eed the market 
« > » ke 

steel application am@- the shoe is thor- ye. ) niger than those kept 


on short rations. 
ing at very high prices now, but breeders 





Hay and grain are sell- 


will find it more profitable to reduce 
stock, keep less of them and feed more 
liberally than to keep a large number and 
limit their rations, 


THE HORSE TO sSREED. 


A good authority says that in breeding 
the horse or trotter it should be the aim 
of the breeder to breed for certain qual- 
itles, regardless of speed. First sound- 
ness and endurance are the great qualities 


the horse should have. 
It would be well if every stock horse 


could show as thoroughbred a pedigree 
for soundness as they claim for blood. No 
mare that has a ta'nt of any unsoundness 
about her, or in her pedigree, should ever 


be bred to anything but a perfectly sound 
horse in every particular. Princess in- 
herited her poor feet from her sire, who 
had poer feat. 

Could Princess have had the cast-iron 
feet and limbs of her great rival, Flora 


Temple, she would have been the greatest 
itrotter. 

The second quality is a kind, intelli- 
gent, pleasant dispos'tion. No unsafe, 


high-strung runaways or kickers should 
be 'bred from. 

It is the kind, safe ones that are want- 
ed, and they must be peaceable in the 
pasture and good to catch. Some are such 
jumpers that no common fence will stop 
them. It was so with Ethan Allen’s 
dam, and it was almost impessible te 
catch Princess at times. One of her own- 
ers, by leaving the halter on her and a 
short strap to it, could catch her with a 
dish of oats. She would not let him 
touch her if the halter was off, théugh he 
had the d'sh of oats. She would manage 
to get part of them without being caught. 
Third quality: Good size. Driving busi- 
ness horses, as a rule, should average 15% 
hands high and weigh 1,060 pounds. That 
was the fault with the Morgans, they 
averaged too small. Had they averaged 
as they should they would have been 
the perfect business and driving horses. It 
can be said that many of the small trot- 
ters have lasted better tham the large 
ones, 

Fourth quality: 
shape and form, make, in all particulars, 
and with a des'rable color. The Morgans 
and Black Hawks could not be beat as to 
beauty, style and co!'or. 

All driving horses should hawe an easy 
way of going, and they should be free, 
pleasant drivers, with great endurance 
and lasting qualities, and ne objection is 
made to their having speed. 

Most all the different breeds of trotters 
have more or less good quauties, and if 
all their good qualit'es could be united in 
one breed, without any of the bad ones, 
they would make the perfect breed. 





AN ADVOCATE OF HALF-MILE 
TRACKS. 





The “Breeder and Sportsman” says: In 
our opinion many of the smaller associa- 
tions in California could hold more profit- 
able meetings if their tracks were half- 
mile instead of mile ovale. Not that a 
half-mile track is to be preferred to a 
mile track for training or racing, but sole- 
ly for economic reasons. A good half- 
mile track is, however, better to train and 
race over than a poor one that is a mile in 
circumference, The spectators enjoy rac- 
ing as well and perhaps more over the 
shorter track as they get a closer view 
of the race and greater enthusiasm al- 
most invariably results. But to the ques- 
tions propounded by our correspondent: 

If the track is laid out according to the 

plan usually adopted, about twenty-five 
acres of land will be required to allow 
space for track, grand stand, stalls and 
other necessary buildings. The inside of 
ithe oval would be 1,062% feet long and 
452% feet wide. The track should be as 
wide as can conveniently be worked, and 
if sixty feet all around and eighty feet on 
tthe homestretch it would be a _ better 
track to race on than many narrow mile 
rings. Many half-mile tracks are but 45 
feet, widening to 65 feet on the stretch. 
Yes; half-mile tracks are a sliccess in 
the east. Some of the largest crowds seen 
at the races there are at the half-mile 
tracks. The celebrated track at Goshen, 
New York, is of this character, and such 
horses as John R. Gentry, 2:00%, and Star 
Pointer, 2:01%, have raced over it. The 
pacing record for a half-mile track is 
204%, and the trotting record 2:00%. 
Records made on a half-mile track are 
the same as records made on a mile track 
as far as the National and American 
Trotting Associations are concerned, and 
will be accepted and recorded when made 
according to rule. 
Here in Californ'a, in the interior coun- 
ties especially, water is expensive, as the 
long dry summers cause the tracks to dry 
out so that a great deal of sprinkling is 
necessary to keep them in proper shape 
for training or racing. That a track one- 
half mile in length will only require one- 
half the water a mile track will, is a self- 
evident proposition. One man with one 
team can easily do the sprinkling, har- 
rowing, scraping and other work neces- 
sary to keep the shorter track in condi- 
tion, while he cannot possibly attend to 
a mile track properly. Few associations 
in California can afford to hire two men 
with teams to look after their race tracks, 
and as a consequence a majority of them 
are seldom in good order after the first of 
June. 

If an association has patronage suffi- 
cient to pay all expenses and keep a mile 
track and the grounds in proper shape 
the year round, we would say have the 
track that length by all means, but if it 
requires a very strong annual effort to 
make the receipts equal the expenditufes, 
and, as often happens, the balance is fre- 





They were 
very thin in flesh when they came to the 


quently on the wrong side of the ledger, 
we would advise building a half-mile 






MOBERLY, MO., RACES. 


JULY 29, 30, 31 AND AUGUST 1. 
Best Mile Track and Finest Grounds in Misssourl. Good Stalls and Plenty of Water and Grass 
SPEED PROGRAM, 


FIRST DAY — 2:45 Trot ............. $300 00 | FOURTH DAY—2:18 Trot ............. $0 00 
3:25 Pace ............ duu 00 Free-for-All Pace.. sw 0 
%-Mile Dash 100 00 1-Mile Novelty 
6 Furlongs . - 100 00 Race,catch weight 
SECOND DAY—2:28 Trot .......... $300 $5 a quarter i 100 00 
2:23 Pace Seobetoes ow 0 %-Mile Dash ....... 100 0 
%-Mile Dash 100 00] All horses that have not been one, 
4% Furlongs ........ 10000] two or three at this meeting. 
THIRD DAY —2:2 Trot ............. Sow 00 5 Furlongs 
2:17 Pace ........+... wv 00 %-Mile Dash 





Entries close July 24. Record made on 
Trotting Association rules to govern. P 


can start in two classes during the week 





and after June 2 no bar. 


American 
rogram will be arranged so that horse 


if practicable. Entrance fee 5 per 


cent of purse, 2 PER CENT OF WHICH IS TO BE PAID WHEN ENTRY IS 


MADE and 3 per cent on first day of races. 


will be deducted from all money winners. 
Joe, Mo., 


A. C. DINGLE, President. 


and precede Columbia, Mo., which is a 
Then follow Rich Hill, Harrisonville, Sedalia, etc. 


An additional 5 per cent of stake 
We follow Oskaloosa, Iowa, and 8t. 


short ship from Moberly. 


E. W. ROBERTS, Sec., Moberly, Mo. 








25 JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Am clearing out my entire herd at # bargain, jfor the rewron that I bave not the room to handle them 


in consection with Shortberns and Berksbires. 


Write for informatien. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 








STALLIONS. 





WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander's Abdallab 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 192 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He is ever 16 
hands and has the fine atyle of the Bel- 
mont family. Address 


W. F. SCHADE, 





PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea 
son of 1902. For tabulated pedigree and 





Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEER 31500, by Ex ition, 2: . 
f the great Blectinness he seat 


Rose, by Monitor 13827; 
Diaie, by Abdallah, Jr., 
son of Alexander's Abdallah; third dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, by Pilot, Jr., 12 (full 
sister to Tackie, 2:26, dam of Pilot Me- 
. The doubling up of the blood of 
that great action controller, Pilot, Jv., 
combined with that of the t Blection- 
eer, ought to make of ECTEER «a 
most prepotent trotting sire. He is 15% 
hands, color b 
surpassed. 
ONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:18 (the 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy ag dam b onitor 1327, the sire 
o ennen, 2:17%, etc., etc. 
dam by Abdallah, Jr., the sire of several 
in the list by Alexander's Abdallah, the 
sire of La yy Maid. Mo ttan 


rown, trotting action un 


rincely style and 
e 





Beauty, elegance of j 


‘coal, 

hered to. For further particulars 
COLMA 8' FARM, care of RU- 
RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Mondorf 22009, 


By Allandorf 2:19%. son of the t On- 
ward; Allandorf's dam Alma ter, the 
most successful s -produci; daugh- 
ter of brino Patchen, ha eight 
of her get in the 2:30 list; Mondorf’s dam 
by Monitor 1327, a well-known sire of 
speed by Mer 
both of their dam's daughters of 
bri Ch ondort the sire of 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hi blood 
2:34%, 
better 


bay, great style, has a record o 

but has trotted in Matinee races 

than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonabie 
bles near Troy, Mo. Ad- 

H. MOORE, Troy, Lincela 





surpased. Mongold’s dam 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare table. 
Mongold has a matinee race 
P hontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. @ very slow track of 2:26%. He is blocs 
bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colts cannot be 





MONCOLD, 28625, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred sen 


of the great Onward, as his dam was that 
greatest of all brood mares. Alma Mater, 


the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, etc., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
is Monitor 


record op 


beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad. 


terms address L. E. CLEMENT, Pelree Clty, Mo |°"¢Ss or call upon 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden,' Me 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, who divides h 
Onward as a sire of speed~both whe 
great George Wilkes, 2:22. Red Wilkes 
00 with records better 
than 2:30, and has sired over 70 daughters 
that have produced sons and daughters 
with records better than 2:80. Wilkes. 
gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose firs 
second and third dams have all Sduced 
better than 2:30 s , and are at in the 
great brood mare table. Wilk: ld has 
@ record of 2:34%, but has been timed in 
oop ane is we speedy. R.. is a beauti- 
rown, igh, good bo 
hea quarters, blocky bu 
stand at my farm three miles north of 
dress, Hit "BigBNBATH, “Sosertvls; 
ress H. H. ose) 
St. Charles Co., Mo. : 2 


Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL, 38727, 
Bired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mor- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 
16 hands, and is outstyled by few horses 
anywhere. You have but to look at him 
to admire him. Terms exceedingly lib- 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417--1902 


Bired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky 
Prince 4, son of Clark Chief 8%. Hud- 
son's dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward's dam by Monitor 1827, sire of 
George Bennen, 2:17%; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is 4 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splem 
did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the bill fox 
any purpose the horse market demands 
He is ene of the best bred stallions, ag 
well as one of the best individuals in the 
West. Call at my stable, or address Dr, 
William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 














ring. By making it sufficiently wide, with 
an extra width to the homestretch, throw- 
ing up the turns and keeping the entire 
track in first-class order, your association 
can make its track popular with horse- 
men for both training and racing. 





AGED BROOD MARES. 


Recently, in chronicling the advent of 
a foal produced by a thoroughbred ma- 
tron, a Lexington turf correspondent 
took occasion to preface the news by 
stating that “it is seldom that a mare 
2% years old has a foal.’ In one respect 
the statement is obviously trie, because 
the average life of a brood mare is less 
than twenty-five years, says the ‘‘Horse 
Review."’ Every one that attains that 
age is, in the homely phrase, living on 
borrowed time. But when we come to 
examine breeding history, we cannot but 
ibe surprised at the many cases—that is, 
proportionately—in which the fecundity 
of famous matrons has been prolonged to 
an extreme age. Several current in- 
stances have been recorded during the 
past few weeks. One is that of Made- 
leine, 2:23%, the noted daughter of 
Rysdyk's Hambletonian and Nancy 
Whitman, dam of Robert McGregor, 
2:17%. Madeleine is 27 years old, but now 
has a new-born foal at foot. Sally Brass, 
2:36%, by George Wilkes, the dam of 
Dick Hubbard, 2:00%, is 26 and is also 
suckling a foal of 192. Jessie Pepper, the 
celebrated daughter of Mambrino Chief, 
produced her last fool at the age of 28. 
So did Primrose, the greatest daughter 
of Alexander's Abdallah. The effort, to 
be sure, cost her life, but the foal lived. 
Beautiful Bell’s last foal is Monbells, who 
made a record of 2:23% last year as a 
4-year-old, and was produced when his 
dam was 2%; Green Mountain Maid also 
produced her last foal, Lancelot, 2:23, 
at 25, and Miss Russell was the same 
age when she produced her last, the 
pacer Sclavonic, 2:00%—a series of quite 
remarkable coincidences concerning these 
mares who are, by general consent, con- 
sidered the three greatest trotting ma- 
trons. No complete list of the produce 
of Minnehaha exists, but it is certain 
that she was at least 27 when her last 
foal was dropped. Clara is another of 
the very greatest brood mares whose last 
foal was produced at 2%. Fanny Jack- 
son produced her fourth 2:30 trotter at 26. 
Maid of Clay was 2 when she produced 
her fourth. Stella A. dam of Franklin, 
2:10%, etc., produced last year at 2%. 
Mary produced Dick Moore, 2:22%, at 27. 
Belle, the dam of Belmont, was fruitful 
at 2%; and so we might go on in the cita- 
tion of instances. It has also often 
proven the fact that, while it seems un- 
natural to expect it, some of the very 
last foals of extremely aged brood mares 
have been among the best of their 
produce. The subject is an interesting 
one, which discussion involves many 
curious facts, some of which seem among 





Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 
To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 


FIST AND POLL EVIL CURED 

with Hamer’s Sure Cure or 
money re! Also ‘bone, Spavin, Sweeney, 
Curb, Warts, Splint, etc. $1 per bottle by mail, 3 


les by $2. Send f hlet. Sold 
by druguits. "Of. Me MAME, Vermont, tile, 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


in trying Quinn’s Ointment for curbs, spavins, 
windpuffs, thoroughpin or any soft enlargement. 
Buy it, try it, and if you are dissatisfied after 
a fair trial, we guarantee to your 
money. Write for our booklet. 
Sold by druggists and dealers everywhere or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


W. B. EDDY & CO.,76 High St., Whitehall, N.Y. 
SS 








CORN FODDER FOR HORSES. 


Tests at experiment stations with work 
horses have given good shredded corn 
fodder for feeding value of from 50 to 100 
per cent compared to timothy, says the 
Breeders’ Gazette. At the Vermont sta- 
tion corn fodder gave equally as good re- 
sults as timothy with work teams. But 
we would not consider it as valuable for 
a semi-idle horse such as a stallion in the 
stud, as it is rather an inert food and not 
so readi-y digestible as the timothy. Corn 
fodder could constitute a portion of the 
rough ration for a stallion readily enough 
and undoubtedly a horse could be carried 
through his season with it if of fine 
quality and if he be judiciously handled 
and fed, but speaking generally the tim- 
othy woutd be considered more valuable 
for such a horse than the corn fodder. 
There has been much over-worship of 
timothy as horse feed. It is usually a 
very expensive feed, and through years 
of custom farmers have brought them- 
selves to believe it an undispensable 
ration, but this is clearly a mistaken 
view. Good shredded corn fodder and 
bright oat straw will carry the farm 
horses through the winter with a little 
grain, and the quantity of timothy given 
hard working teams in the spring can be 
greatly reduced by the judicious use of 
well-preserved corn fodder. As a matter 
of fact most fdrmers are wasteful feeders 
of hay and it is high time that they were 
learning and practicing economy in this 
matter. Many a timothy meadow can 
with ultimate profit be plowed up if the 
corn fields is gleaned of its stalks. This 
“giant grass’ should be cut before the 
seed (the ears of corn) is dead ripe and 
the stalks should be shredded into the 
mow or hay shed or pressed into bales. 
If the stalks are bright and green when 
shredded and are preserved in mow or 
bale, they furnish a very satisfactory 
and cheap substitute for timothy and 
the portion rejected by the horses—always 
a little of it—makes bedding that is ex- 








the most baffling ones in natural science, 


celled only by peat moss. 
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TIME TO SMILE 
My pa lives in the city 
He has a great big house 
An’ such a tiny garden 
Won't hardly hold a mouse 
An’ pa—he always husties, 
Just hurries all the while; 
| guess my papa loves me 
If he don't have time to smile 
Sometimes I go to grandpa’s; 
He lives out on a farm; 
He's got cows, an’ pigs, and horses, 
An’ a ‘normous big red barn, 
An’ there’s an apple orchard 
An’ peach trees for a mile 
An’ cherries, too, in summer 
But he has time to smile 
When I get big, I tell you 
I'm goin’ on a farm 
The city ig too lonesome, 
In summer it's too warm 
An much too cold in winter— 
No hills within a mile— 
Most folks look cross, or t'red 
An’ almost never smile, 


Now, down at dear old grandpa’s 


They're busy as a hive; 

Yet everybody's happy 
An’ glad ‘at they're alive 

The corn, an’ pigs, an’ everything 
Keep growin’ all the while 

But, best of all, my grandpa 


Has lots of time to smile 


—M. M 





RURAL WORLD. 
LETTER. 


Written for the 
ROSA AUTUMN’S 
Rachel Armstrong, I am glad to see you 
in our Home Circle, and to see our minds 
run in the same channel; the care, and 
training of children is a subject always 
dear to my heart. Come to our Home 
Cirele as often as you can. I'm sure you 
will always find a welcome by our Ed- 
itor and the members. 

A few days ago I had such a delightful 
ride to a littl town four miles away. 
I called on one ef oar young mimisters, 
Rey. Fyke, and his wife, who are dear 
friends of ours. I found them having a 
pleasant time with their first born, a love- 
ly boy of ten months. They were just 
trying to steady him in his effort to take 
the first steps from one to the other— 
a lovely picture! A scene never to be for- 
gotten by a parent; and how quickly past 
scenes rushed through my mind and my 
heart was drawn out to the little one, and 
I said: ‘‘Take all the pleasure you can 
with your darling now; it will be a sweet 
remembrance for you to linger over and 
treasure up in your heart to be a com- 
fort to you when you are old. All those 
happy ‘play times’ wth him now will be 
a pleasant remembrance and a comfort 
to help you get over lonely times in 
after years.”’ 

I saw in the child what, perhaps, his 
parents did not see. There was a certain 
self-reliance I could see in him that told 
me what the man would be. He would 
turn around facing me, then let go his 
hold, raise up both hands and then steady 
himself and give me such a knowing 
look, as much as to say, ‘“‘You see I can 
do it by myself.” In those acts I saw 
the future great minister. 

This father told me he intended to edu- 
cate him for the ministry and hoped he 
would live to see him at the head of the 
ministry as a great, true leader in 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. I told him 
he could have that boy just what he 
wanted h'm to be, by precept and ex- 
ample, by being true to his profession, 
true to himself and true to his son, and 
with his mother’s arms around him and 
her loving bosom for a pillow for his 
truthful head to rest upon, that boy 
would be all that a fond parent and a 
follower of Christ could wish him to be. 
May God help them to raise him as he 
should be and live to be a comfort and a 
pleasure to his parents, is the sincere- 
wish of their true friend. 

ROSA AUTUMN, 


TEXAS CO., MO., NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The season 
is an ideal one and weeds as well as the 
crops make rapid growth, but we have 
not had an oversupply of rain and have 
been able to keep them down. 

The wheat and rye crop is said to be 
the finest this county has ever grown, 
and a large number of binders have been 
purchased to harvest it. The apple crop 
promises to be so large that a cold stor- 
age plant with a capacity of 2,000 bar- 
rels is to be erected at Mountain Grove, 
Wright Co., Mo., in time to care for the 
present crop. One of the merchants of 
Mountain Grove sold $10 worth of straw- 
berries in one day from one acre of 
ground this spring, which shows that 
they can be grown here as well as at 
Sarcoxie. In the spring of 1898 we set 
out 400 strawberry plants that we had 
received from a neighbor, and the next 
year we had over twenty gallons of fine 
luscious berries, and we have been won- 
dering ever since how we or any other 
farmer’s family ever managed to do 
without them, 

We butchered all our hogs last fall and 
as we have no pigs this summer we are 
giving all the surplus milk to the biddies 
and they are amply repaying us for it. 
Beginning May 28 we got 70 eggs in 20 
days from six hens—all the others hav- 
ing broods of young chicks. 

The RURAL WORLD always has some- 
thing that I am looking for, and one of 
the latest ideas was the compost heap. 
I pulled up and raked together a huge 
pile of weeds and made them into a neat, 
compact heap, tramping them down sol- 
id, and was at a loss to know whether I 
should add any soil or fresh barnyard 
manure to “fill in” or not. 

I purchased one-half bushel of arti- 
chokes this spring and am giving them 
good cultivation, with a view to raising 
a large crop next year for winter feed 





STATE oF Onto, Crry oF ToLEDo, \ 
Lucas County. . 


Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the 
City of Toledo, County and State afore- 
said, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A.D. 1886. 

(Seal) A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and muc- 
ous surfaces of the system. Send for 
testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY - CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 

Hall's Family Pills pe the best. 


|for the cows, and would [ike to hear from 
those who have grown them. 

A young farmer remarked at 
shearing time that he didn’t see how an) 
farmer could do without sheep, as he 
|paid $14 for seven head last fall and after 
lselling the woo! he had all but $3.0 of his 
| money back, having sold $ worth of wool 


sheep- 


land some to the butcher, and st !I had 
}1l head left. Another farmer lost five 
jtine sheep in two or three days this 


|spring from the dogs, and while he had 


} the satisfaction of killing the dogs, it | 


which he 
strongly in} 


|failed to make good the 'oss 


lest mates at $2, and he is 





Important 
to 
Piano 
Purchasers 


You can save $50 to $100 on a piano 
| by securing one of those New Uprigat 
| Pianos of a discontinued style (choice 
Fe actual leading standard makes) from 








|favor of a dog tax. Another sheep raiser. | 7 von & Healy. Also numerous bar- 
thinking that “‘an ounce of prevention 1S Bao 
| better than a pound of cure,” is reported | gains in slightly used yaaa “. on- 
: ta thee carcassel of the [a renting. New twen . c 
jto nave gone o e carcasses 0 . erms at 
|slaughtered sheep and placed poson in pon —_ Bg he pogo obtain 
Ithem, and in consequence many farmers 1 . 
eg , f cod watch |@isewhere. This is an unusual oppor 
jare mourning the loss of 8 & ‘ tunity. Do not fai! to avail yourself of 
ae + of the county |it- Steinway, Knabe, Fischer, Kra- 
s cVey F: art o 1e CC y 

oe 6 ae ‘ ob wf. pa in the south- | kauer, Sterling and five other makes 
7a ae ¢ Texas county, oniy nine |f Planos are sold by us. Write for 
a. ar t Mounta n Grove, and we particulars and state —_ what bray 

es no of Me é ; pete ‘ . , , ten : 
may not live so many miles distant from ; you desire to ey A 295, $250, $300 
| he Mrs. Greener, your articles $135, $150, $165, $2 > $ 9, z 
nen. Se cectie tanned for: abd 1a | eee Beautifully illustrated 
bi — : ont oo ek ax well as my- | Volume, “A Piano Book,” free for the 
pet wey rt lel | asking. Write ae 

While we regret to lose Mr. Chubbuck | atom s. CHICACO. 
as editor, we “like the looks” of his suc- LYON & HEALY, 
cessor and wish him unlim ted sucess in 
his chosen work. | lettuce leaves and you have someth ng 

MISS ANNIE HOFFARTH. | unusually nice. 
Don't forget that the flavor of onion 
resin . . is indispensable in these salads. 
> ME SCHOOL . : 
a wo ly Remember Sydney Smith's classic lines: 
| | ‘Let onion lurk within the bowl, 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In @: recent |And half conceal, yet animate the 
letter from one of your contributors I whole.” E. M. Bb. 
noted a suggestion about educating the | 
children at home. Assuming that this HUMOR OR PATHOS. 

}means only the very young children, and ‘aati 
lrealizing that many parents would| Editor RURAL WORLD: Mrs. Mary 


at first thought say it would be impos- 
sible for them to pursue this course, I de- 
sire to relate my experience. 

Our children are aged seven and six, 
and after only a very lim'ted amount of 
instruction at home, and at irregular in- 
tervals, can read nicely; the seven-year- 
old boy can readily read most words of 
two syllables, and when confronted by a 
new one immediately tries to think out 
the probable pronunciation of it from the 
sound of the letters which make the 
word, having learned the various sounds 
of the letters as well as the names. He 
can write fairly well and can read plainly 
written manuscript. He takes kindly to 
spelling, although a stranger yet to the 
“rule of three.” We have attempted to 
teach him ‘‘numbers”’ only in a very lim- 
ited way. The six-year daughter is fol- 
lowing close after him, and it is plain to 
see, even now, that she will make the 
race interesting for him. We have de- 
termined not to place them under other 
than home influences during these first 
tender years, which pass so quickly, and 
we try to take advantage of the many 
opportunities that present themselves to 
the watchful parent—to add the “‘line 
upon line and precept upon precept."’ The 
child himself will frequently open the 
way for a little instruction by asking a 
question. We answer this, explaining as 
best we can—what “makes it rain,”’ ‘‘why 
the blossom—and then the fruit.”” Natur- 
ally many questions will be asked that 
are hard to be explained to the childish 
mind, and many of the riddles of the uni- 
verse occur to these active little brains. 
We do our best, and then say that some 
things can better be explained when they 
are older. But we find that with care we 
can prevent them from having 4 great 
deal to unlearn. We endeavor to speak 
correct English ourselves and_ correct 
their errors, so that the right way seems 
‘to be the natural way. Why let the 
child say, “He done that,’’ when after 
a very little weeding at an early age, he 
can be taught to say as easily and nat- 
urally, “‘He did that?’’ We have always 
been quick to trip up an ordinary gram- 
matical error, and many a lesson along 
this line, together with simple lessons on 
the selection of words their childish minds 
have exercised and understood. Parents 
whose children have rural environments 
have many alds to this idea of early in- 
struction at home, and once the parent is 
alive to the need of it, the way will open 
for many a lesson which will be of last- 
ing benefit. 

As the boy helps the father in the gar- 
den or field or among the cows or with 
the care of the milk—as the daughter 
stands on her stool and helps mother 
wipe the dishes—they can have instruction 
that will do them more good than much 
that is given in the schools to ch'ldren 
of tender years who have to sit six or 
seven hours a day in a school-room. The 
main thing a child should have to do un- 
til he is fourteen or fifteen is to grow 
and build a strong foundation of physical 
health on which to erect a moral and 
mental superstructure. This will enable 
him to take a place in the world that is 
bound to wait for the country boy who 
has kept himself free from contaminating 
influences. 

The growing ch'ld must have occupation, 
and the parent must not become so en- 
grossed in business duties as to forget 
the sweet imperative duty of guiding his 
children along healthy lines of physical, 
moral and mental growth. Whittier’s 
lines are often brought to mind as I see 
my boy trudging along, following the 
furrow or coming from the field astride 
one horse, while the faithful husband 
guides the other, and the happy voices of 
both reach my ears as I make the last 
preparations for our mid-day meal— 

“Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan!” 
MRS. RACHEL ARMSTRONG 
St. Louis Co., Mo. 





SALAD HINTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Boiled salad 
dressing can be made in large quantities 
in summer, and in a mason jar will keep 
for weeks in a cool place. 

The following recipe is reliable: Two 
well-beaten eggs, % teaspoon.dry mustard, 
salt and pepper to taste, a tiny pinch of 
cayenne pepper (remembering that a lit- 
tle goes a great way), a lump of butter 
the size of an egg, 1 teaspoon sugar, 8 
tablespoons vinegar of medium strength. 
Put all in double boiler and cook until 
quite thick. When cold, take as much 
of the dressing as you wish to use at 
one time, and beat sweet cream into it un- 
til it is the desired consistency. 

This dressing is delicious on tomatoes 
or any other salad. A nice potato salad 
is made by cutting potatoes into dice; 
add a small thinly sliced onion, a table- 
spoon chopped parsley, four or five eggs 
boiled twenty minutes cut up with pota- 
toes is a great improvement, and when 
celery can be had, cut up fine; it adds a 
fine flavor. Use the above dressing and 
you have No. 1 potato salad. To make 
a variety, cold-boiled peas or chopped 
beets can be added to the potatoes. 

An egg salad can be made by taking 
equal quantities of cold-boiled eggs cut 
up and diced potatoes, and mixed with 
the salad dressing. Serve this on crisp 








|Anderson deserves the thanks of all our 
readers for her paper in Home Circle 
June 11, We see enough of the dark 
things of life without having them thrust 
continually before us in the columns of 
our family papers. It is not neeessary to 
lose sight of the fact that sin and sor- 
row, pain and death, are in the world. 
Nor is it necessary to live in an at- 
mosphere filled with thoughts of only 
such things as tend to depress the feel- 
ings. 

Two years ago at a farmers’ institute 
in a fine little town of my own state, a 
lady graduate of a school of oratery told 
in thrilling accents how a drunken father 
dashed out the brains of his little golden- 
haired girl. It was as a “wet blanket” 
over an instructive talk by an eminent 
gentleman who followed her, and whose 
services cost the meeting a good-sized 
sum, and I have never liked that young 
woman since. As I write in the gather- 
ing twilight, the evening songs of a dozen 
birds reach my ear, all are merry and 
bright excepting the harsh croak of an 
old crow on a tree not far off. Of all the 
flowers blooming in the yard, garden and 
field none are black; all bear the colors 
of mirth and health and vigor and life; 
none that of sin and sorrow and death. 
Our best trained lecturers and other pub- 
lic speakers seek to embellish their ut- 
terances with merry anecdotes and sto- 
ries of a humorous character, and ‘‘e’en 
ministers, they ha’e been kenned’”’ to say 
things from the pulpit to cause a smile 
on the faces of their auditors. By all 
means come in with your stories, Mrs. 
Anderson; make them just as funny as 
you can, and let me say that as darkness 
forbids another line that I, a tired farm- 
er, go to my rest better for your cheery 
Paper. Cc. D. LYON. 


HOSPITALITY AS A FINE ART. 


“Trying to live up to somebody else's 
standard” is really the root of most so- 
cial trouble, and when it is abandoned, 
hospitality has a chance, says a writer 
in Good Housekeeping. Then it is that 
the hostess, caught with tumbled hair in 
a shirtwaist, after a late afternoon bak- 
ing, greets her most fashionable acquain- 
tances without embarrassment, makes 
afternoon tea for her, cuts a_ freshly 
made cake and sends her away in a glow 
of friendliness. 

The world is rather conventional and 
soc’ety is even more so, but hospitality 
is the antidote. Society, with all due re- 
spect to an ancient and venerable institu- 
tion, be it said, is rather a commercial 
organization. Its end and aim is to incur 
social obligations and pay them up. One 
good turn deserves another and the bat- 
tledoor and shuttlecock of invitation be- 
tween the debtors keeps the social ball 
moving. The principle is right, the ap- 
plication excellent. No one but a thor- 
oughly selfish person would wish to take 
all and give nothing. But hospitality is 
something beyond. It is a kind of social 
altruism, which entertains without hope 
of payment or reward, for the mere joy 
of giving a fellow creature pleasure. The 
spirit of hospitality is that it keeps so- 
ciety from growing sordid and mercenary. 
Blended of social kindliness and unself- 
ishness, it treats its neighbor as itself. 
Blessed are the disciples of hospitality. 
They do not keep it for formal functions 
and state occasions. Along the little by- 
ways of everyday life it is ready for the 
shy ones in a group, the lonely ones in a 
city, the unhappy ones wherever they 
may be. 

It is worth acquiring, oh brides of June 
—this art of hospitality. Go to that 
friend who has a welcome for you on a 
sudsy Monday as well as a leisure Satur- 
day afternoon, and if you learn her se- 
eret and practice it, not only will you be 
a little center of joy for your whole circle 
but your fame as hostess will go abroad 
among your friends and beyond them. 











WE HAVE HEARD 
OF IT BEFORE 


There is no necessity for us — 
[ea romedy for all po sey and pains 
aches 
Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbage, 
. Sciatica, Pleurisy, Sore- 
tiffmess, Headache, 


Conquers Pain 


Price, asc and soc. 
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THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


By John Greenleaf Whittier. 





Blessings on thee, little man— 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan, 
With thy turned-up pantaloons 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder st ll, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
W th the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart | give thee joy— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 
Prince thou art—the grown-up man 
Only is republican 








Let the million-dollared ride! 

Barefoot trudging at his side; 

Thou hast more than he can buy | 

In the reach of ear and eye— 

Outward sunshine, inward joy: 

Blessings om thee. barefoot boy! | 
. . . * * . 9 

Ob for boyhood’s painless play— 


Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mock~ the doctor's rules. 
Knowledge never !earned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, } 
Of the wild flower's time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the torto'se bears his shell, 
How the woodehuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 


How the robin feeds her young, 

How the oriole’s nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the wood-grape’s cluster’s shine, 
Where the ground-nut tra Is its vine, 

Of the black wasp's cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay 


And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 

For eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers al! he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, | 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy— 


Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 
. > 7 . > . . 


Oh for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moen, | 
When all things | heard or saw, | 
Me, their master, wanted for. 
I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blaekberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook, for my delight, 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 
Still, as my horizon grew, 
Larger grew my riches too; 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fash‘oned for a barefoot boy! 
. * . . . . . . 
Oh for festal dainties spread 
Like my bowl of milk and bread; 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood 
On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purpled-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Loeped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While, for music came the play 
Of the pied frog’s orchestra; 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly, his lamp of fire. 
I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 

. * . . . . . 
Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the rew-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the ecvi wii.d kiss the heat; 
All too soon these feet must h‘de 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceasetess moil. 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
Oh! that thou couldst know thy joy 
’Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 


A CHEAP FARM TELEPHONE. 





Some of the farmers of Northern Col- 
orado are inaugurating a very novel kind 
of telephone system. It is a barbed wire 
system, by which messages are trans- 
mitted from point to point over the top 
wire of the neighborhood fences. The 
farmers living under the North Poudre 
Canal have found the new system very 
cheap and of good use. About fifteen 
miles of wire fencing are already thus 
utilized, and a dozen boxes are in use. 

The circuits are quite easily and cheap- 
ly formed. Where two fences on oppo- 
site sides of a highway require to be con- 
nected a pole is erected on either side of 
the road and a wire is carried over the 
highway, thus joining the two fences into 
a compilete circuit. ‘Connections over 
gateways are made in the same manner. 
The currents are so strong and so per- 
fect that conversation is just as easily 
earried on over the barbed wire system 
as over the most approved metropolitan 
connection. 

The box used by these farmers costs 
$17 each, which is about the only expense 
that the patron of this system is obliged 


to incur. The system under the North 
Poudre Canal is being constantly ex- 
tended. 





CHEAP CUTS OF BEEF. 


The American people are perhaps the 
most extravagant consumers of beef in 
the entire world, says an exchange. They 
not only use more beef in all probability 
per capita, but they show the least judg- 
ment in selecting beef with the idea of 
securing the greatest amount of nutriment 
for a given amount of money. Nearly 
every buyer prefers at the price, sirloin, 
porterhouse, or rib roast, the cuts which 
bring the highest price. A pound of round 
has 2% per cent more nutriment than a 
pound of porterhouse and sells usually 
for 3 per cent less price. There is twenty 
times as much nutriment in % cents’ 
worth of soup bone or shank than in the 
same money’s worth of the higher priced 
cuts. 

This will all be remedied when our 
friends of the d tic 
tions in the various states show the gen- 
eral public how to cook these lower 
priced cuts so as to secure their full nu- 
trient value. The high price of beef at the 
present time will prove, or at least should 
prove, a powerful incentive to education 
along these lines. The low prices of beef 
that have prevailed in past years will 
not soon return, if, indeed, ever. High- 
priced land means higher priced beef and 
food of all kinds. Therefore, it is econ- 
omy in the family and good economy in 
the nation as well to learn how to get 
the full value from all parts of the car- 








jand preferred food. 


|bones and nerves, 


| nitrogenous 
| tein. 


Poultry 


WHEAT FOR YOUNG CHICKS. 








Word comes from a successful poultry 
woman the chicks can be raised on an 
exciusive diet of wheat. If this proves to 
be pract.cable it will simplify the brooder 
business. It seems to be a rational! prop- 
osition for many reasons. Grain is the 
natural food for fowls. In a state of na- 
ture their diet is made up largely of the 
seeds of various plants and the original 
Jungle fowi—which, by the way, closely 
resembles the game types—no doubt 
|clucked her little brood to tempting seeds 
lwith which the exuberant vegetation of 
the Asiatic jungle abounded. Green food 
is not to be overlooked as well as intense 


|feeding for eggs and flesh in the mature 
|bird, but the conformation 
|digestive apparatus, 


of a hen's 
as well as its known 
indicate grain to be its natural 
The wheat grain is 
a most beautiful example of a “‘balanced”’ 
ration for man, and there is no reason to 
doubt its thorough completeness as a 
det for young chicks; the husk or bran 
contains phosphates with which to make 
the g‘utinous portions 
just under the outside layer are rich in 
matter usually called pro- 
This is very important for growing 
chicks, as it is the material appropriated 


habits, 


‘in the format'on of muscle or lean meat, 


and without which no growth is possible. 


|The starchy center of the grain contains 


the right proportion of carbonaceous ele- 


{ment for the production of fat, heat and 
| energy. 


Wheat is universal and easily 
fed. It wou!d be interesting to try the 
wheat diet for young chicks and we would 
be glad to have expressions of opinion 
from our readers who are ra‘sing poultry. 
We take this occasion to add that letters 
from poultry keepers, great and small, 
will be welcomed. If you have anything 
new, tell it. If you want to know about 
any puzzling matter, ask and ye shall 
receive. That's what this department is 
for. Use it. 


SQUABS FOR MARKET. 


The demand for squabs (tame young 
pigeons) is greatly on the increase by res- 
taurants, hotels, etc. A correspondent 
of the Rural New Yorker says that there 
is a fair per cent of profit for capital in- 
vested and time required to take care of 
a flock of pigeons, provided the person 
in the business takes a keen interest in 
what he is doing, and has a quick observ- 
ing eye to detect little things. I have bred 
pigeons for squabs and for fancy since I 
was a boy big enough to own anything 
in live’ stock, sometimes a fair-sized flock 
and sometimes only a few odd pairs, and 
they always paid me a goodly profit. Tne 
squab-raising business is just like the 
poultry business; a person cannot rush 
right into it and buy 1,000 pairs of breed- 
ers, put them into some small room and 
then sit down and count the dollars. If 
you wish to be successful start on a 
small scale, buy 10 or 2 pairs of breed- 
ers, and then get acquainted with each 
pair, their habits, their breeding quali- 
ties, the quality of the squab they raise; 
keep a record and find out which pairs 
are your fastest breeders, and then raise 
future birds from them and keep im- 
proving the flock just as a poultry keep- 
er improves his poultry in egg produc- 
tion. Keep no poor breeders, don’t feed 
any unmated birds except young ones, 
and only odd birds till you have a mate 
for them. You can find a market for 
squabs in all large towns and summer 
1esozts, and a limited trade in small 
tewns. They bring different prices ac- 
ce Ging to quality, demand, and the sea- 
scu of the year. I receive in the Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., market from $1.50 to $8 per 
dozen for prime squabs. I was running 
a large poultry farm several years ago 
in Wisconsin, and we also had over 400 
pairs of pigeons for market squabs, and 
the price ranged about the same in Mil- 
waukee. 

In feed my main dependence is corn, 
seccnd wheat and whatever else I have, 
to give variety to their bill of fare. Feed 
twice a day; in the morning as much as 
they will clean up, and towards evening 
again My experiesce as to cost of feed 
for a pair of bieecers per year is from 
70 cents to $1. ‘The variation in cost de- 
pends upon the rrice of grain and how 
fast they breed, fur the more pairs of 
squabs a pair cases to marketable age 
the more feed they will use. The num- 
ber of squebs a pair of breeders will 
raise depends much upon the care given 
them. the loft and the care in selecting 
and breeding up siceck. About six pairs 
of syuabs is a goof average for a flock. 
I do not believe a good many flocks 
average over five pairs, but I am sure 
by judicions breeding and careful mat- 
ing that the average can be made e'ght 
pairs. To name the best variety of pig- 
eons for squab hrseding is like naming 
th» best variety «f poultry. I have used 
the common pigeon, and the Antwerps, 
Dutchies. Carriers, Dragoons and several 
other breeds, but fer nice plump squabs 
anil plenty of them ! would use either 
Antwerps or Dutcnies, or cross the two 
varieties. Squab breeding can easily be 
made an adjunct to the poultry yard, 
and I Know people whe make good profit 
out cf their pigeons, but I would advise 
n» one to make the mistake of going 
into the business on a large scale till he 
has learned to menage ~ small flock suc- 
cessfully. Bree! up your oWn stock, as 
no one can make a success either in 
poultry cr peers by buying at hap- 
hazard a lot cf birds and, putting them 
tugether. expect geed results. 





POULTRY YARD FENCE. 





It is important that all fouls be es- 
tablished in a house or sheds set apart 
for their own use. On the farm, even, 
it will not do to turn ths fowls out to 
roam where they please, and find their 
own roosting places. If it pays to raise 
fowls, and it does, then give them a home 
—u place strictly their own, and make 
it secure and safe for them. Provide this 
poultry house with a large inclosure, a 
large lot, and protect it with a good sub- 
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eyua’ to the chicken wi:e or netting for 
the fence. Set posts six feet apart, and 
carefuly tack on the netting; six-foot 
Letting will be high encugh where no 
st.ingers are used for che fowls to gauge 
the height of the fence. It is seldom a 
nen will try to go «cr @ wire netting 
fence. Netting can he stretched, if care 
is taken in the work. 

It 's a good plan to put the bottom of 
the wire two inches underground, this 
can be done by throwing out a small 
ditch, and when the fence is built fill it 
in again. It is a good idea to stretch a, 
couple of barb wires above the six-foot 
netting, fastening the barb wire securely 
at the corner posts, and at intervals of 
thirty or forty feet. These should be fas- 
tened to the top of the netting with small 
pieces of wire, so the netting will at all 
times be stretched up and will thus re- 
main firm an* look much better than 
where it is permitted to sag. 

The poultry iot is a convenience in 
many ways. The fow!s can be confined 
during the garden-making season or at 
other times when it is desired to keep 
them under control. 


COLOR OF SKIN AND EGG SHELLS. 
It is beyond dispute that the color of 
the skin in dressed poultry and the color 
of the shells of eggs have some effect on 
the market price of poultry and eggs, al- 
though that this is due to ignorance or 
prejudice, or perhaps a combination of 
both, is quite true. 

In America the consumer prefers a yel- 
low-skinned fowl, while in every Euro- 
pean country white-skinned poultry is the 
favorite. An examination to determine 
the reason for this would develop the 
fact that most people do not know why 
they choose as they do. The truth of the 
matter is that the delicacy of flesh that 
is found in the best poultry—that peculiar 
palatable flavor and that ju'cy sweetness 
which makes poultry the most delicous 
meat we have, when we get poultry as 
good as it can be—it is due altogether to 
the system of feeding and the kind of 
feed. 





CHARCOAL AS A REMEDY. 





As the hot weather approaches poultry 
are as liable to diseases of the bowels as 
are human beings. A change of diet is 
good; as also is charcoal. Charred wood 
from the stove, says someone, is an ex- 
cellent aid in arresting such troubles. 

Where the hens have not had a variety, 
parched grain partly burnt affords a de- 
sirable change, and serves nearly the 
Same purpose as charcoal. Oats, corn, 
wheat or even bran w.ll be readily eaten 
by hens when they have been regularly 
fed on a sameness of diet, and such food 
will greatly aid in arresting diarrhoea or 
other bowel disorders. 

In experiments made to determine the 
benefits of charcoal in feeding, if any, 
four turkeys were confined in a pen and 
fed on meal, boiled potatoes and oats, and 
four others of the same brood were at 
the same time confined in another pen 
and fed daily on the same articles, but 
with one pint of finely pulverized charcoal 
mixed with their food. These had also a 
plentiful supply of broken charcoal in 
their pen. The eight were klled, and 
there was a difference of one and one- 
half pounds in favor of those supplied 
with charcoal. They were the fattest, 
and the meat was superior in point of 
tenderness and flavor. 

Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
Uup”’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY TALK. 

Editor RURAL WORLD:: Gradually the 
poultry industry is assuming a more prac- 
tical basis. I have seen the time when 
the majority of beginners in the poultry 
business acted as though they: thought 
all they had to do was to buy eggs and 
put them into an incubator, or under hens, 
and their money invested would bring in 
a thousandfold. They nearly always made 
failures, and denounced the whole busi- 
ness a fraud, and nearly all who were en- 
gaged in such business, frauds. How 
would it sound if farmers should go to 
towns and cities and engage in mercantile 
persuits without knowledge of such, and 
make failures and pronounce such enter- 
prices as frauds? Ignorance is at the bot- 
tom of a great many mistaken enterprises. 
A few years ago one could see a lot of 
mis‘eading and incorrect writing about the 
amount of money that could be, and was 
being, made in the poultry business, and 
creating the impression that it was made 
with but little exertion. 

Those who went into the poultry busi- 
ness with the determination to succeed, 
coupled with thought and business sa- 
gacity, have made some money, and con- 
vinced themselves that “by the sweat of 
thy brow” shall they have eggs and poul- 
try to eat and to spare. 

There are but few people engaged in the 
poultry business for profit who have made 
more than a fair living out of it. 

There is a great deal of unceasing toil 
in the poultry business, as well as pleas- 
ure. Whenever it is coupled with some 
other kind of remunerative business, 
there is a great deal of pleasure and some 
profit in raising a nice flock of poultry 
every year, and it is especially gratifying 
to have fresh eggs and baked chicken, 
duck or goose, young or old, whenever it 
is desired, 

The poultry and egg business of the 
United States amount to millions of dol- 
lars annually, and there are seventy or 
more millions of people in the United 
States, with twelve to fourteen millions 
of families. It is a liberal estimate to 
say that one-tenth of those families ra'se 
more or less poultry. So one can readily 
see that it is not confined to a few fami- 
lies, or individuals, or a few localities. 

The poultry industry is of vast import- 
ance, as no good housewife will do with- 
out eggs, and the most of them want 
some kind of poultry meat occasionally. 

In the absence of wild game, which has 
become so scarce, poultry makes a good 
substitute, and the older the country be- 
comes, the more poultry will be sought 
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In raising poultry, nature’s methods 
must be followed closely to a great ex- 
tent., Unless great care is exercised, and 
everything kept scrupulously clean, and 
fowls supplied with plenty of wholesome 
food together with sharp grit and fresh 
clean water, not many fowls can be 
raised satisfactorily in close quarters. 

Where one has plenty of room, like 4 
farm from one to three hundred fow!s 
can be raised without much trouble °r 
expense, but when one overtaxes thelr 
capacity they make a failure. 

Where fowls are raised on 
ground for years they do not do well, 2° 
the ground becomes foul and all of the 


same 


grit, bugs and worms have been con- 
sumed. 
Mr. J. M. Stone, of Hinton, Mo., ra'se* 


his birds on different parts of his farm, 
some of them in timber one-fourth mile 
from home, which is a good thing when 
@ person can do so, but the majority 0! 
poultry raisers have to keep an eye out 
for vermin, both two and four-legged. ! 
dare say lice are the cause of more than 
half of the diseases, and the lack of grit. 
and improper and over feeding the cau<¢ 
of nearly all the balance of the diseases 
poultry flesh is heir to. It is almost im- 
possible to keep lice off the poultry. There 
are but few flocks of poultry in Missouri 
that have not more or less lice on them. 
J. W. WALE. 
Cass Co., Mo. 
(To Be Continued.) 





POULTRY MEMS. 


Those who use a good brooder soon dis- 
pense with hens as mothers. One brooder 
will take charge of a lot of chickens 
with less attention than is necessary {°° 
one hen. 


While it is unnecessary to have a sho¥ 
the farm, the flock should +t 
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We NDIANA'S SWINE INTERESTS. 





_« the pork-producing states Indi- 
yo as high rank. The United States 
wee 190 shows our state to rank 
rs with a total of 3,768,000 head, valued 
$13,500,000, being surpassed in rank only 
ah {llinois, Missouri and Nebraska. 
7 ene olwene has ranked high among 
Indi yine-producing states, and has fal!- 
from second to fifth place only through 
; period of many years. During the year 
of 190 there were received at the two 
stock yards at Indianapol s 1,688,731 hogs, 
and the local packers in that city paid 
and nately $12,794,000 for this stock. 
no ‘ & Company, of Indianapolis, 
por 900,000 hogs during that year. 
ti latter is one of the great pork-pack- 
ng establishments of the country. 

“If we turn to pure-bred swine for breed- 
ing purposes, we find that Indiana breed- 
ec park among the best known in the 
central West. The show of swine at the 
Isd ana State Fair is always very large, 
e mainly made up of home-bred 
spimals, it may yet be classed as one of 
the four greatest annual swine shows. In 
the auction ring, pure-bred pigs of Indi- 
oni breeding are being sold from time to 
‘ime at prices which command the at- 
7 ntion and respect of the breeders of the 
ountry 

vas preceding statements are made 
for the purpose of indicat.ng the 
great s gnificance of our swine industry 
than anything else. The fact that Indi- 
ina has such a large sum of money in- 
vested in swine, and that our people very 
generally are engaged in breeding and 
feeding this stock,’ makes it desirable 
that the magnitude and importance of 
this phase of Ive stock husbandry be 
impressed upon them. We are located in 
the corn belt, and produce great crops of 
corn and clover, and other standard foods, 
which enable us to produce swine econom- 
ically and profitably. The title of ‘“‘mort- 
gage lifter’ as often applied to the hog, 
has an appropriate application within the 
porders of Indiana. 

In order to promote successful swine 
husbandry, there are a few things that 
it will be well to keep in mind. If we 
maintain the number of brood sows at the 
present figure, whatever that may be, 
and breed wisely, the swine wealth of 
the state may be greatly increased. There 
has been too mueh of @ tendency for 
brood sows to produce litters small in 
number, and as one goes about among 
the breeders, reports are frequent of lit- 
ters of four and five pigs. There are sev- 
eral causes for this, but one is a matter 
of inheritance. Sows from pigs that have 
farrowed such small litters should not be 
used for mothers. A process of selection 
should be adopted, and every breeder 
should have a standard to be adhered to 
excepting under unusual c’rcumstances. 
Sows should farrow litters of eight or 


and whil 


more 


more, and should easily rear, barring ac- 
cidents, litters of ten at least, if that 
number are farrowed. Boars from large 


litters, if possible, should be used for 
service, so that the tendency will be to 
develop the prolific habit. If one is a 
breeder, the difference between profit and 
loss is often one of size of litter. If our 
breeders will select large, roomy, well- 
matured sows from prolific families and 
will mate them to strong-boned, thick- 
fleshed, blocky, short-legged boars, they 
will add greatly to their wealth in swine. 
Strength of bone and limb is also es- 
sent'al in successful swine husbandry. 
A pig should have a strong, good-sized 
bone, as shown in the leg, and ought to 
stand up well on hig feet, and have an 
active movement. A serious defect seen 
‘ many market-fed pigs, as wel! 2s 
brood sows, is the broken down foot, 
with the dew claws dragging, when they 
should be free from the ground. Too 


much heavy foreing while young will 
cause the feet to weaken at the pastern, 
but if good bone exists the tendency to- 
wards defective pastern will be much les- 
sened. If our breeders will cull inferior 
animals from their herds more severely 
and in breeding wi!l seriously cons der the 
two points of productive capacity and 
strength of bone, they will make a wise 
improvement in the character of their 
stock. 
The subject of sanitation is also one of 
great importance. If pigs are kept under 
healthful conditions and are not allowed 
to exist n foul pens or lots, cholera will 
be a much less frequent visitor than 
where filth and disease prevail. One 
should not be careless and unclean in the 
care of the piggery, and then look to 
some quack cholera remedy to effect a 
cure. Prevention is a far better method. 
Very generally healthy surroundings and 
good, wholesome feed and water will 
keep hogs healthy. Yet too often the 
feeder does not seem to appreciate that 
fact. 
In conclusion, a final suggestion may 
be of use to the shipper. The more uni- 
form the carload of pigs sent to Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis or Cincinnati, in color, 
size and quality, the better the price ob- 
tained and the more credit goes to the 
state produces such pigs. 

c. 8. PLUMB. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


CLARK CO, (MO.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Crops are 
very promising. Corn is about all laid by 
and looks fine. Oats and hay harvest will 
begin in a few days. Our Chester Whites 
are doing fine and we have a nice lot of 
spring pigs on hand now that are ready 
to ship. We think we can satisfy any 
one who wants a good Chester. 
H. RAUSCHER & SON. 
Ashton, Mo., June 27th, 1902. 
STOCK NOTES. 

Mr. 8. L. Thornton, Blackwater, Mo., 
owner of the Rose Hill herd of Duroc- 
Jersey hogs, writes us that his stock is 
all in a thriving condition and that the 
demand for breeding Swine is increasing. 
He has some choice gilts of 230 to 300 
pounds, bred for fall pigs, and a!so three 
choice boars about that weight for sale. 
He also has 100 spring pigs, ready to ship. 
Crops in his locality are good and pros- 
pects very encouraging. 


DESTINY OF THE HOG SKIN. 


The oily, greasy, thick pig skin is 
arousing new interest. Heretofore the 
slaughterhouse has not ser'ously both- 
ered itself about skinning the hog, while 
his green hide left on the carcass and 
unencumbered with expense brought eight 
cents per pound when weighed in as cured 
ham or smoked bacon. 

The scientists will not let things alone, 
however, and it may yet pay to strip the 
hide from the hog for commercial pur- 
poses. The leather splitter has demon- 
strated his ab'lity to shave hides almost 
to tissue leather. It is claimed that he 
can split the leather to the thinness of 
a cologne bottle stopper cover and man- 
ufacture that article at a ridiculously 
low price. 


TO ELIMINATE “HOG FLAVOR.” 


The “hog flavor” in pork is as distaste- 
ful to many persons as is the ‘wool 
taste’ in mutton. The “hog flavor’ would 
seem to be largely avoidable, writes W. 
W. Wycker in the New Farmer. 

When the day of slaughter approaches 
the hog should be finished off. This means 
that for two or three weeks before slaugh- 
ter'ng the animal should be put on feed 
that wi!l reduce the rankness of flavor 
in the pork. 


of the meat is shown in the characteristic 
flavor of acorn fed pork. This suggests 
that much of the “hog flavor’ is due to 
the food consumed by the animal just 
before slaughter. Corn, rape and other 





DUROG-JERBEYS. 


feeds may be depended upon to reduce 
the rankness of the flavor, although no 





Rose Hill Herd 


feed will entirely remove it. 

Another idea on this point is that the 
swine that spends his last days in a 
filthy wallow may add some of the 


Of Duroc Jereey Hogs. Choice gilts to breed for | stench’of his wallow to the natural flavor 
fall pigs. Boars ready for service and spring pigs|of h's flesh. The odor of the neglected 
now ready toship. All from large sews of prolific |<ty is nauseating, and it is “hog flavor” 


families. 


S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 


with a vengeance! 
This suggests that, in addition to clean, 
sweet, mild-flavored finishing off rations, 
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the hog in his last weeks should be kept 
as clean as possible. Certainly he should 
not be allowed to wallow for several 
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weeks before killing. 
Clean quarters, clean feed, gentle ex- 


Of Bred Sows and ot Strains. 
8. G. Renan . Sturgeon, Mo. | ercise, and abundance of clean and fresh 
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SE 
CHESTER WHITES 


water w'll put the hog into prime condi- 
tion for the pork barrel and the smoke- 
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i 
ship. 
ALVEY BROS., Argentine, Kas. 


house, the oven, the frying-pan and the 


* sog- 
stored. Write tor prices on pigs that are ready 0 broiler. 





JUDGING BY THE SCORE CARD. 





IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 


At a recent meeting of the Iowa Swine 


Orders now taken for Spring Pigs from large,| Breeders at Ames, Prof. W. J. Kennedy 
8. Prices reason- 


smooth. prize-winning anim: 
able. Gah on or write to 


H. RAUSCHER & 8ON, Ashton, bo. 


read an instructive paper on the above 
subject in which he said, in part: 
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No man can be successful as a swine 
breeder who is not a critical student of 
animal form. More than one hundred 





POLAND=-CHINAS. 


years ago Robert Bakewell, one of the 
greatest live stock improvers the world 
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-|ever saw, said that it was easier to find 


Know, Chief Perfection |twelye men fit for cabinet positions than 


oe. 3. Black Chief’s Rival 8. Dams of 
ng. L, A. SPIES BREEDING Co.,, 
St. Jacob, Ill., near St. Louis 


one good judge of live stock. We are @ 
progressive people and have made great 
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strides along many lines, but if Bake- 
well were to return at the present time 
he would not find things very much dif- 
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ete Dante 


ferent from what they were in his day. 
Has it ever occurred to you that the 
ability to judge live stock correctly and 
well is of a rarer degree, if not of a 
higher order than that which interprets 
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The men who 
pass judgment on the stock which goes 


ff-|to our large markets, men who are re- 


quired to know one thing only, command 
higher salaries than the judges at the 
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BERKSHIRES. 


are one hundred men qualified to preside 
at the bar of justice for one that is quali- 
fied to be head buyer for Swift & Com- 


D-CHINAS Gilt-edge > bar of justice in the highest courts of our 
POLAR Sc vuts QD land. This is due to the fact that there 
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Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 


Kills lice and fever germs, removes worms, 
cures mange, canker and ; aids 
tion, 5 cough diges- 


Prevents Disease, at Small Cost. 


Cans Useful book 





pany or Armour & Company. 

A famous artist was once asked what 
was the first essential to success in his 
Just 
so in the judging of live stock. The man 
who does not see right can never be 4 
good judge. In the judging of stock, ob- 
servation and judgment are the factors 
which determine whether or not the man 
is successful. The man must be a close 
observer in order that he may detect at 
a glance the desirable and undesirable 
points in an animal. He must always 
see the animal as it is. Too many would- 
be judges see things which are not there 
and fail to see things that are before 
them. Good judgment is indispensable, 
as in exposition judging the decisions are 
nearly always made by the balancing of 
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po'nts. Seldom it is that any animal 
excels all others in every respect. Right 
here is where skill is required. Most men 





That the food largely controls the flavor | 


can pick a good hog over a poor one, but 
It takes a critical judge to select the win- 
ner in good company. 

Much has been said im favor of and 
aga'nst the score card. Some men con- 
demn the score card and claim that it has 
no place. Others idolize the score card 
to such an extent that it Is always to be 
found in their hand or inside pocket. I 
am firm!y convinced that the score card 
has done a great deal for the improve- 
ment of our domestic animals. Perhaps 
no other factor has been so instrumental 
in the perfecting of our swine. That it 
has a place, no man can very well dis- 
pute, but like other good things, it should 
be kept in its proper sphere, else it will 
be looked upon with disfavor. The score 
card is supposed to describe the idea! ani- 
mal, thus every man should have the 
score card definitely fixed in his eye—not 
in his hand or in his coat pocket. It 
teaches the man to analyze and look for 
the little things which are so essential 
to success. It emphasizes the fact that 
some parts are more valuable than others 
as indicated by the higher score given for 
the same. The score card, however, as 
an educator is simply a means to an end, 
which is the fixing of a distinct model 
in the mind of the user of the same. In 
our class work we use the score but for a 
few days, as the continued use of the 
same makes the student too dependent. 
He always has the description of each 
and every part before him at all times. 
Instead of requiring him to work down 
his score or the amount he cuts the ani- 
|mal under the various heads, we requ're 
him to fill out a blank form giving rea- 
sons for each and every step. This is 
| soon followed up by comparison work 
| where the score is not used, but blank 
forms instead where the student must 
|place the animal first, second, third, and 
|fourth and write full reasons for so do- 
\ing. The work is more practical and 
makes the student more independent. 

The score card should never be used 1n 
the judging ring as it is not reliable 
enough. Different men of equal ability 
will mark differently on the same ani- 
mal, while the same judge has been 
known to vary from four to s'x po'nts 
on the same animal at different times. 
They may all see the same weakness but 
the variation comes in the amount to cut 
—that is, whether it is a half a point, a 
point, or a point and a half, etc. We ean 
educate people to detect defects in animal 
form, but it is a most difficult task to 
train men to score these defects the same. 
The score is all important; the latter is 
not necessary. The score card has done 
a great work and should be credited with 
such, but it is only a means to an end 
and has no place in an exhibition. 











PIG POINTERS. 





Under all conditions one service is 
better than allowing the boar entive 
jfreedom with the sows. 


In arranging the hog’s winter quarters 
the most important item is to guard 
against rain, wind and snow. 


The farmer should be able to make his 
own pork cheaper and equally as good if 
not better than he can buy it. 


Early breeding weakens the maternal 
|forces of the sow, causing small and 
| weak litters with insufficient nourish- 
ment. 


Give no sour swill and decayed vege- 
tables even to hogs. Because they will 
eat such stuff is no sign that they will 
flourish on it. 





If the sow is a good breeder don’t send 
her to the butcher, because she may be 
two or three years old. Keep her breeding 
a year or two more. 





| An excess of corn in the diet of the 
|sow and also of the young pigs is apt to 
produce scours. The pigs should have no 
corn until six weeks old, 





“B'ack teeth” in pigs was once supposed 
to be the cause of nearly every trouble 
they are heir to. It is a myth, and to be 
| classed with “hollow horn” in cattle, 
| ance, 

When your hogs are ready for the 
market sell them. The man who holds 
his pigs for a rise in price is very often 
apt to lose money, while he who sells 
when the hogs are ready usually makes a 
profit. Hogs will consume food enough 
to more than offset the expected rise in 
the market. 





Wheat is a very good gra'n to feed to 
hogs. The best way is to roll or grind 
it into a coarse meal. It may then be fed 
alone or mixed with corn meal or ground 
oats. When ground fine it is pasty and 
adheres to the teeth, gums and cheeks so 
that it is not so readily masticated or 
eaten. In the form of coarse meal it is 
relished by all animals and is in con- 
dition to be attacked by the digestive 
processes whether thoroughly masticated 
or not. Dr. Gilbert appears to have ob- 
tained better results from whole than 
from ground wheat when fed to sheep. 
Sheep feeders may therefore experiment 
with whole wheat, but wheat meal will 
certainly be found to give better results 
with all other kinds of animals. 


The Shepherd 


THE WESTERN SHEEP 
— 

Great changes are pend ng in the breed- 
ing and raising of sheep in the far West, 
|which will have a disastrous effect upon 
the business as at present conducted. 
From Oregon immense Numbers of sheep 
will be marketed in the immediate fu- 
ture, in consequence of the adverse legis- 
lat on affecting the interests of the sheep- 
men. The halcyon days of the sheep busi- 
ness in the West are over Everyone 
seems to have a club ready to whack the 
poor sheepman, says @ Writer in the “Chi- 
cago L've Stock World.” Legislation ad- 
verse to his interests is cropping up ev- 
erywhere—here it is a@ state pasture tax, 
there a restriction as to crazing limits— 
everywhere legislators are endeavoring 
to hamper his industry. se range is 
already overstocked and the fin of range 
sheep this year is expected to be 50 per 
cent greater than last year. There has 
been plenty of grass, but that is now 
gone, and the mountain ranges cannot, 
as of old, be utilized for they have been 
eaten bare; the settlement of the p'ains 
has put a stop to the old-time profitable 
practice of traveling sheep bands east- 
ward, and freight must now be paid all 
the way to market. Dakota has a tax of 
8 cents per head for pasturage in tran- 
sit. Thus the sheepman has a hard prop- 
osition before h'm. The ranges being 
closed, sheep raising must be done on 
deeded land, and the railways will have 
jan opportunity of disposing of all their 
grant land to large cattle concerns. The 
Northern Pacific has already done this to 
a company who intend to use it for steck 
raising. 
| Th's change in the economic features of 
\the western sheep industry will inure to 
lthe benefit of the farmer of the middle 
land middle-western states. inasmuch as 
it will create a demand for sheep which 
lin future will have to be raised on the 
\rarm instead of the range, and an acre 
of farm land will raise five sheep where 
but one could live on the range, artificial 
feeding being out of the question on the 
range. 

The large increase of lambs on the 
range in the northwest this season has 
been very large, and overstocking has 
reached a serious stage. This, coupled 
with the adverse legislation of the last 
year or two, has sealed the fate of .ne 
sheepmen on those ranges and in a very 
few years the supply of lambs and mut- 
ton sheep will come entirely from the 
| farmers. 





INDUSTRY. 





A Chicago sheep handler tells the ‘Live 
Stock World” that there was a marked 
deterioration in the sheep market last 
week. “Grass is responsible for it. Both 
native ewes and lambs have been coming 
to market very fat all season. This cen- 
dation was due to dry weather, the prin- 
cipal cause of the excellence of range 
sheep. In fact, last fal) and all w'nter 
range conditions prevailed over a greater 
part of the corn belt, and the sheep, an 
animal that thrives on dry weather, got 
fat. Ewes were in splendid condition and 
able to raise their lambs well. Lately, 
conditions have changed. The corn belt 
has been fairly deluged, grass is growing 
rank, and as sheep cannot thrive on that 
kind of pasture they will soon be coming 
half fat. You can notice the influence of 
grass every day. By August, native 
lambs will be as poor as wood. The open 
dry winter has had a good deal to do 
with keeping native sheep in the same 
good health as is usually enjoyed by 
westerns. Washy grass is invariably pro- 
ductive of disease in sheep flocks.” 

MICE ON SHEEP.—Adsit Bailey, an 
Urbana farmer, says the Ontario County 
(N. Y.) “Times,” noticed a black spot on 
one of his sheep the other day, and as he 
looked closer, it disappeared. Then an- 
other black spot came, and this time he 
saw that it was a mouse. He concluded 
that it was time to investigate, and 
thrusting his hand into the sheep's thick 
coat of wool, found three snug and cosy 
mouse nests, each with a new-born litter 
of young ones in it. He lost no time in 
breaking up these odd mouse colonies, and 
then looked over others of his sheep, with 
the result that he found four more, in the 
depths of whose wool mice had chosen 
warm places to build nests and bring forth 
their young. Ten nests were found in all, 
containing an aggregate of seventy young 
mice. 





SUFFOLK EWES. 


The “Live Stock Reporter’ says that 
Suffolk ewes usually have twin lambs 
and often triplets, but the strength of 
the mothers and their fine milk-pro- 
ducing qualities prevent the lambs from 
becoming a misfortune. In a famous flock 
in England a ewe produced 18 lambs in six 
years, and the seventh year, twins. Of 
these 20 lambs, 19 were rams. Many of 
these lambs were sold for breeding pur- 
poses, and some of them at high prices, 
showing that triplets are not necessarily 
weak. 





With sheep we have three opportuni- 
ties for profit, or rather income, and all 











This @ trade mark is 
stamped on every sheet 
of the best roofing tin 
made. This @ mark 
means ‘‘Most Favored,’’ 
because this brand is 
most favored by archi- 
tects, dealers, and build- 
ers everywhere. MF 
Roofing Tin was 


ing Tin is more 

in demand than 
any other brand. The 
superior quality of MF 
Roofing Tin is attested 
by the first prize awarded 
it at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1900, where it was 
in competition with 
all the world. 








The entire tinning pro- 
cess is effected by skilled 
hand labor, without the 
use of acids or rolls. The 
very best plates, the 
greatest amount of pure 
tin and new lead, the ut- 
most care in manufac- 

ture, successively 
contribute to 


most eco- 
nomical, be- 
cause it lasts 
longest— 
many roofs 
madeof MF 50 
years ago are 


day. MF Roofing Tin 
is sold by dealers every- 
where. Specify it in your 
building estimates. Ask 
your roofer, 


or i C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
write | Carnegie Building, Pittsburg 
and receive illustrated book 
on roofing. 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


of All Kinds. 








reasonable care should be taken to util- 
ize them to the best advantage. Breed, 
feed and care for the sheep so as to grow 
the best fleece of wool, secure the best 


and most healthy lambs with a good car- 
cass of mutton, and the more fully this 
is done the better will be the oppor- 


tunity for profit. 
SHODDY V8. PURE WOOL. 





The shoddy bill, which seeks to protect 
|poor people from the imposition on them 
jor rag-bag mater'‘al, labeled ‘pure wool,” 

“fine kersey,”’ etc,, will be pushed through 
| Congress this session All the honest 
woo! interests are not only in favor of the 
bill, but they are at work pushing it to a 
conclusion. The men behind it are Rep- 
resentative Norton, of Ohio; Senator 
Platt, of New York; Senator Warren, 
Senator Clark, of Montana, and nearly 
every western and middle western Rep- 
resentative and Senator from states in 
which wool is raised. The President, too, 
has heard voluntary views about th's bill 
from the representatives of four billions 
of capital. 
| It is now impossible to sidetrack the 
bill. Opposition to it would be ashamed 
to show its head. The bill s'mply means 
that if there is shoddy in the goods you 
sell, you must say so. The manufactur- 
ers and wholesale dealers are the people 
to be held responsible primarily for a 
failure to properly tag shoddy goods. 
The “Chicago American" has secured an 
official copy of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day last before the ways and means com- 
mittee, which on that day was compelled 
to give a hearing to W. M. Springer and 
Senator Warren. 

Here is an extract from Mr. Spr'nger’s 
argument, which will astonish those who 
believe that the manufacturer of shoddy 
is an unimportant matter: ‘The shoddy 
used amounted to 75,000,000 pounds, in 
round numbers, during the census year 
1000. The scoured wool, excluding hulled 
wool, produced in the United States dur- 
jing the census year 1900 amounted to 101,- 
000,000 pounds, The shoddy used in the 
| Same year amounted to nearly 75 per cent 
of the scoured wool. Now, that is a very 
remarkable statement it seems to me; 
but it is supported by the stat'stics. As 
40,000,000 sheep produced only 101,000,000 
pounds of scoured wool, the cloth-pro- 
ducing power of the shoddy used was 
equal to the fleeces of 30,000,000 sheep. The 
farmers only had 40,000,000 of sheep in the 
|United States during the census year 
1900; and the cloth in the Un'ted States 
that is represented as woolen goods, con- 
tained another product of vastly inferior 
value, which had a cloth producing power 
equal to 30,000,000 sheep. The products 
of the shoddy mills were 87,000,000 pounds 
in 1900 and represented $5,000,000.."" 

I do not see what objections could be 
made to the present bill. You will re- 
member that we have just passed a bi!!! 
known as the oleomargarine bill. The 
advocates of that bill contended that the 
people of this country, the consumers of 
butter, had the right to be protected 
against what would be a fraudulent imi- 
tation of butter, the imitation being so 
perfect that the consumer could not tell 
when he purchased whether he was pur- 
chasing the real article or the imitation. 





INFLUENCE OF THE RAM. 





We have recently published several let- 
ters on the subject of twin lambs and the 
ram's influence on plural births, says 
James Arnold is the ‘Breeders’ Gazette.” 
It seems that all of the writers are some- 
what at sea in the matter. A citation of 
a few scientific facts, perhaps, will help 
to clear up the matter a little. It is a 
fact well known to scientists that all our 
domestic animals are produced from eggs 
that during the oestrum or heat period of 
the female, one or more eggs, according 
to the nature of the animal, pass from the 
ovaries into the uterus. If fert!lized by 
the male at that time the oestrum does 
not return at its regular period, but a 
period of incubation ensues, according to 
the nature of the animal, to be followed 
by an external delivery of the foetus, 
called parturition. This delivery may 
with equal propriety be called the hatch- 
ing period, as the only rea! difference 
in the incubating period between the 
mammalia and poultry is that in the 
mammalia the eggs are incubated intern- 
ally and in the poultry externally, that in 
the mammalia the soft-shelled egg is 
protected during incubation by the body 
of the animal and the eggs of poultry 
are protected during incubation by an 
outer hard shell, the complete egg being 
inside of this shell for obvious reasons; 
that in the mammalia the foetus is nour- 
ished by continuouscontributions ...rough 
the umbilical cord, while in poultry the 
chick is nourished in the same way by 
stored-up material. 

Another scientific fact is that the male 
has nothing whatever to do with the ap- 
pearance of the oestrum in the female, 
or the duration of its period, or the num- 
ber of eggs produced at any oestrum; 
the male simply fertilizes what eggs are 
present in the uterus. A hen will lay as 
many eggs without a male as with one 
and the oestrum will come and eggs pass 
down the fallopian tubes into the-uterus 
of the mammal though no male of the 
same species is within a hundred miles, 
but the ova will not hatch without the in- 
fluence of the male. It is clear, then, that 
the only influence of the male is in the 
fertilization of the eggs present in the 
uterus at each oestrum, 

Another scientific fact is that by ju- 
dicious feed and care the females in both 
our mammalia and poultry can be stimu- 
lated to the production of an abnormal 
quantity of eggs during an oestrum and 








FOR BROOD SOWS AND PIGS. Ye 


Vouin, Souta DaxKora. 
International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis Minn. 
GrnTLemen:—“International Stock Food’’ gives 
excellent satisfaction to all my customers. I have used 
it and can say that for brood sows and young pigs it is 


the best preparation I have ever used, both to maintain 
health and promote growth. 


L. G. PALMER, 
Druggist and Stockraiser, 


“Anhereations! Steck Food” is prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Rootes and Barks. 


Six Brilliant Colors. ft cest us 68008 to have our Artists and Engravers 
| —~\qebeeees of Bellare. Mestrated 


International 


30 mi. E. K. C. 


Book 





make theese ings. Our f 1 Stoek ins « finely ill 
Stock Book also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
Eélter of thie Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 
Sa WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD™ IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
Mailed Prepaid, If You write Us (etter or portal) and 


” Answer These 3 Questions: 


Stock Food Co., sinx™73"%:. 





POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. Early spri 
rected 27166 and Sunshine Chief 27166 for sale at reason 


Pigs, both sexes by Chief Bclipse 22499, cor- 
ie prices. Address 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 








times. Address 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inapect the stock. 
Ww. HM. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 








now. Prices right. 


W"* have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 
Come and see them or write at once. 


J.T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 








at once. 


Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, apout 
one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, 
also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. 


These goats will all haveto be sold 


Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 
W.T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas (ity, Me. 
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Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of he 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 
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s 
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The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service exeels that of any other paper. 
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Burlington 


| 


~ Route | 


| 


Pudget Sound and Portland, 
The route approximates 


lumbia River. 





The Growing 


Northwest 


The greatest passenger train through the Louisiana 
Purchase is “The Burlington-Northern Pacific Express,” 
daily through train St. Louis and Kansas City to Nebras- 
ka, Wyoming, Black Hills, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 


via Billings, Montana. 
closely to the route of the 


Lewis and Clarke Expedition from St. Louis to the Co- 


Write for special folder descriptive of the “Burlington-Northern Pacific BEx- 
press,” and the country through which it runs. City Ticket Office, 8. W. corner 
Broadway anl Olive St. Gen’! Pass. Agent, 604 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





it is possible that the oestrum is pro- 
longed as well as intensified by stimu- 
lating food. Hence we have twins, trip- 
lets and so on among our domestic mam- 
malia and such layers among poultry as 
the Hamburgs and Leghorns. British 
shepherds knowing these facts feed their 
flocks on stimulating food before coup- 
ling time, so as to have them in a gain- 
ing condition when mated with the rams, 
and though in an undomesticated state 
the sheep rarely has twins, British shep- 
herds often raise from 150 to even 200 per 
cent of lambs from their ewes of the im- 
proved breeds. 

It is evident, therefore, from the above 
facts that the production of twins lies 
with the female, as the ram adds nothing 
to the eggs but life germs, and a strong 
ram of a single birth will fertilize the 
eggs present in the uterus as well as the 
ram of twin birth. But there is also an- 
other fact in connection with this abnor- 
mal egg production, which is that abnor- 
mal conditions produced and maintained 
in the domestication of animals have a 
strong tendency to become normal. Like 
begets like, hence in most of our domes- 
tic animals the oestrum may occur at 
almost any time of year when not in- 
cubating, whereas in a state of nature 





it occurs only at certain periods according 


FOR SALE. 
HIGH GRADE ANGORA GOATS. 
Will sell 60 or 75 head. My flock is too large. 
VICTOR WM. RIETZ, St. James, Mo. 





to the length of time needed for incu- 
bation and the rearing of the young of 
the species before winter approaches. The 
above mentioned facts, therefore, tend to 
establish two things, viz., that the male 
has no power to increase the number of 
young at copulation; he simply fertilizes 
present eggs. But he does probably trans- 
mit to his female progeny the tendency 
to the abnormal production of eggs which 
he has inherited from his dam. We could 
produce many facts to establish these 
conclusions, but we think the readers of 
the “Gazette” are intelligent enough to 
collate some for themselves. 


SHEEP NOTES. 

Every cross in an upward direction im- 
proves the quality. , 

Paper skin is contagious and is usually 
hard on young sheep. 

Early rye furnishes an excellent early 
spring pasture for The flock. 

Sheep which are really worth having 





require very little doctoring. 
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The Markets": 














WHEAT—New No. 2 red at 7c, T4c W. 
and 73%c, 744e E. side; No. 3 red at 7l'e, 
73e E and 72c, T3c W. side; skd. new in | 
elevator at 72%c for No. 2 red, 70%eec for | 
No. 3 red, tec for N 4; No. 2 red at 73c 
W. and 78tec E. sid No. 3 red at 74c, 76c 
W. side; No. 2 hard lowa yellow at 75‘ec; | 
No. 2 ring at 73%, ind No. 3 spring at 

C )RN—By sample No. 2 sold at 60'2@6ic 
and N at 6544c W. side; No. 2 yellow at 
66Le« i No vellow at 66c W. side; N 
2 or w at 664c and No. 3 yellow at 66c 
Ww. side: No. 2 white at 66%c B. and 67c 
W. side; No, 3 white at 66c EB. side | 

OATS—By samp'e No. 2 sold W. side at 
99@50c, and as high as 5i'ge paid for fan- 
cy; No. 4 at 49 W. side; No. 3 nominally 
Pe Hn No, 2 ? Northern at WG@6lkec W | 
side; No. 2 white at 52 No. 3 white | 
at 52@58c, and No. 4 at S2e sc, and 5 
for fancy; all W. side | 

RYE—No, 2 at about Wc. | 


BARLEY—At 6 
FLAXSEED—41.00. 

BRAN—At about 7% to 8c; at 
about 80c; ships at %c to $1. 

RYE FLOUR—Jobbing at $3.20 in sks. 
and $3.45 in bbls 
CORNMEAL—City meal f. 0 
pearl, grits and hominy $8.50. 
HAY—Timothy at $14.50@15 for choice 
$13@14 for No. 1; $11@12 for No. 2; low | 
$7@9; clover-mixed $7@11; clover, | 
$11@12; No. 2 $8@10.50; prairie, this | 
1, $8.5009; No. 2, $7@8; choice | 


b. $3.15; 


grades 
No. 1, 
side, at, No. 
at $10. 

STRAW—Wheat at 
rye at % on trk 


‘CHANGE. 


$144.50; oat at $6; 


PRICES ON 


The following tables show the range of 
prices on future grains: 
Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 
Wheat— ° 
July ...70% 
Sept. 70% @70% a 
Dec ...73%@73% 
Corn— 
July 
Sept 
Dec 
Oats— 
July 
Sept 


3 T24_'o72 oo 
2% 72%.QaTZ% 
73% b 


5% 
56% a 
45% b 


655. @6644 
56% @57% 
a IBY -- = 


6544 4 





36% b 3844@39 39a 
.29% b .«e-@,... 31%@31% 
COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 75%c; good ordinary, 8%c; low mid- 
dling, 8 9-16c; middling, 8 15-16c; good mid- 
dling, 9 13-16c; middling fair, 9 11-16c. 
WOOL—Missouri and _ Illinois—Choice 
combing and clothing mixed, 17%c; cloth- 
ing, 17@71%c; braid, 164%@l17c; burry and 
clear mixed, 15@1l7c; burry, 13@13\%c; 
hard burry, 10@1ic; light fine, 144%@15\%c; 
heavy fine, 11Ibi3c. Lowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota—Bright medium, 16@l7c; dark, 


14%@l5c; light fine, 12%@144%c; heavy fine, 
10@lic. Angora goat hair—Clear, 18@20c; 


3@16c; hard burry, 10c. Kan- 
Dakota and Wisconsin— 
16@16%c; dark, 13@lic; 
and buck, 9@lic. 
and Oklahoma— 


slight burry, 
sas, Nebraska, 
Bright medium, 
light fine, 12@lic;heavy 
Texas, Indian Territory 
Med‘um, 16%c; coarse and low, 13@15c; 
light fine, 13@15c; heavy sandy, 9@1ic. 
Arkansas and Southern—Medium (fleeces), 
17@17%c; medium (loose), 16@16%c; burry, 
2£%@i13c; hard burry, 9@9\c. Tubwashed 
—No. 1, 24@24%c;No . 2, W@2lc; burry, 15@ 
Tic. 
BUTTER—Scarce 
Creamery—Extra, 22@22%c; 


and firm. Quotations: 
firsts, 19@19%4c; 


seconds, 17@18c. Dairy—Extra, 18@18%c; 
firsts, 17c. Country—Choice, 15%c; fair, 
14@ lie. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins atllc;singles, 
m\%c; dairies, 11%c; Y. A., U%ec; long 
horns, 114%c; Limburger, 10@10c. Swiss— 
Choice, 16@17c; No. 2, 12%@13c. Brick, 
lic. 


COUNTRY LARD—Choice at 8%@9'¢e. 
COUNTRY BACON—Sides at 6c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Heavy and light hens, 
10%c; roosters, 5c; spring chickens, per 
pound, average receipts, 15c. Spring ducks 
at 10c. Spring geese at 8c. Turkeys— 
Average receipts, 9c. Ducks, 6%c. Pig- 
eons, $1 per dozen. Geese, 4@4%c. 

FEATHERS—In demand; steady. Prime 
live geese in small sks., 47c; in large sks., 
45c; gray, 35c in small, 38c in large sks.; 
old white, 35@37c; X, 3@30c; XX, 16@20c; 
XXX, 10@12c; XXXX, 5c; chicken, 3c. 
Tare 2 per cent on small sks. and 3 per 
cent on large. Duck—White, 35c, dark 2c. 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 30c per pound for 
prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Fw1-wool pelts nomi- 
nally 50c to 9c; shearlings at 5c to lic; dry 
stock, fallen, etc., 8c per pound. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3@8.50; lady 
slipper at 8c; seneca at 32c; pink at lic; 
golden seal, 42@44c; May app-e at 2%c; 
wahoo—bark of root, 8c; bark of tree, 
2%c; snake at 25@26c; black at 4c; angelica 
at 5@6c; blood at 2%c; blue flag at 3c; sas- 
safras bark at 5c; wild ginger, 5c. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—$2.75 per 10 
pounds. 

LINSEED OIL—Raw at 65c; boiled, 66c; 
prices nominal. 

CASTOR OIL—Lots 200 gal., 114%c pound 
No. 1 and 10c No. 3; small quantities ic 
per pound more. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Summer yelow at 


45c; white, 46c; winter yellow, 49c; winter 
white, 0c; cooking, 48c; salad, 50c. 
HOPS—New York, 21@22c; Pacific Coast, 


18@19c; old at lic; foreign at #@43c. 

SALT—E. side: Medium, 80c; granulated, 
85e per bbl.; 5c per bbl. more this side. 

DRIED GREEN PEAS—Jobbing from 
store at $1.75; Scotch, $1.85; split, $2; whip- 
poorwill peas at $1 to $1.25. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a smal way from store, $1.75 per 
bu.; screened at $1.65 per bu.; machine- 
picked at $1.68@1.70. Lima beans at 5c 
per bu.; blackeye, $2.25; California pink at 
3%c; lentils at 4%c. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark, 
ber, 10@llc; bright alfalfa, 15@l6c. 
Strained: Southern in bbls. at 4%4%@4%c; 
cans, 5@6%c; California cans, 6@6%c. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Quote 
per ton: Fair, $6@75; common, $@60; 
choice at $80@85. 

BONES—Choice bleached at $14 per ton; 
other kinds from $9 to $13. 

POP CORN (On Cob)—Choice white, $2 
per 100 pounds; rice worth $2.50; mixed, 
$1.50. 

PECANS—Average receipts, 8c to 9c. 

PEANUTS—1%@2c per pound; white, 
2%c to 2c. 

WALNUTS—Selling at 25c per bu. 

CIDER—Quotable per bbl. in lots at 8@ 
4.50. 

HICKORY NUTS—We quote per bu. at 
30c for largé and 650c for shellbark. 


6@8c; bright am- 
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ing with perfect suc- 
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}yellow in 
|per crate. 


SORGHUM CANE SEED—Best kind at 
$1.5 per 100 pounds, 

SORGHUM—Prime new quotable at 2@ 

> per gal. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New | 
sugar at Sc per pound; Canadan at lic; | 
maple sirup at 60c to %c per gal. 

ONION SETS—At $2.00 per bu. 


GRASS SEEDS—Hungarian at $1.2); mi'- 


et at $1.15@1.20; timothy at % prime 
seeds worth more. 

DRIED FRUITS—Apples—These sold at 
3c to 5%c for sun-dried quarters, and at 
Tee to Mec for evaporated rings. Chops at 


Peaches—Sun-dried 
2c to 24 
HUCKLEBERRIES—82@2.50 per 6-gal. 
crate 

WATERMELONS 
car, 

RASPBERRIES—$1.10@1.% per 
tray; red, $1.75@2 per 6-gal. basket, 

CANTALOU PES—Alabama, WG65ce pet 
half bu.; $1.50@1.75 per 6-gal. crate; home- 
grown, $1.2571.35, 

CHERRIES 
Illinois, $2.25@2.5) per 
grown, $1 2G! 40 per 

PEACHES—Texas, pecks asic per *- 
bu. basket; Arkansas, 1-3 bu. box, #0@ 
50c; Tennessee pcks, 35@55c; Alabama, 60@ 
4-basket crate; 75c@$1.10 per 6-gal. 


Florida, $8@150 per 





3-gal, | 


Missouri and 
home- 


Tennessee 
6-fa 
3-gal 


crate; 
tray 
4 





$i per 
case. 
STRAWBERRIES--Home-grown, $1.50 
3-gal Michigan, $1@1.2 per 
4-gal. case 

BLACKBERRIES—Consigned, $1.50 per 
-grown, $1.2 r 


@2 per case; 


é-gal. crate; home 241.0 pe 
ray. 
PLUMS 


yellow per 


sxa50c for Chickasaw 
Alabama, 50c for 
wild goose, t6@75c 


Texas, 
flat crate; 
1-3 bu. box; 


APPLES—3G@7 per bbl. New Apples— 
Texas red, 85c@$l; green, 20@30c per 4- 
basket crate; red June, 40@60c per 1-3 bu. 
box. on 

CABBAGE—W@20c 
per bbl. on orders. 


per bu. box; }0@60c 


ONIONS—New Orleans new, $1.10 for 
large; near-by yel'ow, W@é2%c; red, 6@ 
70ec. 

TURNIPS—Home-grown, 20c per doz. 
bunches. 

POTATOES—Near-by, 50a 65e, del.; 
home-grown, in wagons, 66@73c. 
TOMATOES—Texas, 30@60c; cons'gned, 
#W@Hc per 4-basket crate; home-grown, 
$1.50@1.75 per bu. e 


GOOSEBERRIES—$1.0@2 per bu. for 
consigned, $2@2.25 6-ga-. case. 


GREEN CORN—lW@lic per doz. for 
home-grown. 
CURRANTS—Consigned, $1.25@1.50 per 


6-gal. tray. 

HORSES AND MULES. 
HORSES—The offerings of native horses 
were light, as an opening for the week, 
but what there were of them sold briskly 
under a very good general demand, and 
at prices which were in most instances 
comparatively satisfactory. The better 
classes sold particularly well, especialiy 
a few chunks of good to choice quality, 
which ranged variously from $117.50@150.00, 
The market was looking up a good deal 
owing to the arrival of several new buy- 
ers from the south, principaily Alabama 
and Louisiana. They wanted nice, smooth, 
little horses on the driver order. 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $120@ 
150; choice to extra, $160@185. Chunks— 
1150 to 1350 pound—Fair to good, $65@$80; 
good to choice, $85@110. Coach horses and 


cobs—Fair to good, 140@175: choice to 
extra, $20@500. Horses for the south— 
Small, light drivers—Fair to good, $30@45 


choice to extra, $0@$70. Southern driv- 
ers—Large, $85@123. Export chunks—1200 
to 1500 pounds—Plain to good, $75@9; 
choice to extra, $100@120. Business driv- 
esr—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to extra, 
$125@150. Saddilers for southern use—Fair 
to good, $75@9; choice to extra, $100@135; 
fancy gaited and New York saddlers, $150 
awn. Inferior horses—Common small 
plugs, $20@30; heavy work plugs, $40@60. 
MULES—Generalky, the eastern demand 
and all other demands opened very quiet. 
The present condition of the market is 
very slow. Dealers are not selling very 
many mules, and consequently are not 
anxious to buy, unless they be of very 
choice quality, and even these have as- 
sumed a slower tendency during the last 
coupe of weeks. 


For broke mules, 4 to 7 years old: 
14 hands, extreme range....... $50 004370 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales......... 50 00@ 60 00 
14% hands, extreme range..... 55 00% 80 00 
14% hands high, bulk of sales. 55 00@ 65 00 
15 hands, extreme range.......... 75@110 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.......... 75 00@ 90 00 
15% hands, extreme range........ 90@125 00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... 95 00@105 00 


16 to 16% hands,extreme range.120 00@160 00 

16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales..125 00@140 00 

(Additionat Live-Stock Markets on 
Page 4.) 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROFS. 


U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Cli- 
mate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri section, for the week 
ending June 30, 1902, is as follows: 
Unseasonably cool, cloudy weather has 
continued during the past week, except in 
the extreme southern portion of the state, 
the deficiency in temperature in the cen- 
tral and northern sections ranging from 
8 to 18 degrees. Light frosts occurred in 
some localities on the 22d and 23d, but 
no damage. resulted, In portions of the 
central and northern sections the weather 
was showery during the greater part of 
the week, but in most of the western and 
southern counties fair weather prevailed 
until the 27th. On the 27th, 28th and 29th 
showers were general over the state. Over 
much the greater portion of the state the 
rainfall for the seven days ending with 
the 28th ranged from 1 to over 3 inches, 
and over small areas in the southwest- 
ern, central and extreme northern sec- 
tions it exceeded 4 inches. At Princeton, 
Mercer county, 6.08 inches of rain fell in 
24 hours, 3.00 inches falling in thirty min- 
utes. In those counties where excessive 
rains occurred hill lands were badly 
washed and much damage was done to 
crops on bottom lands by the overflowing 
of streams. In Dent, Phelps and Pulaski 
counties some wheat was washed away. 
The cloudy, showery weather has been 
unfavorable for harvest, but wheat is now 
about all cut, except in the extreme north- 
ern counties, and comparatively little 
damage to that in shock is reported. 
Stacking and threshing were in progress 
in the western and southern sections up to 
the 27th, and large yields are reported in 
most counties. Where heavy rains have 
fallen oats have lodged badly, and there 
will probably be considerable loss, but on 
the whole an excellent crop is still prom- 
ised. In some of the extreme southern 
counties oats are about all cut, and with 
favorable weather cutting will become 
general during the coming week. Mead- 
ows have continued to improve, though in 
a few localities they have been damaged 
by excessive rains. Some timothy has 
been cut, but the weather has been un- 
favorable for curing it. Prairie hay, in 
the southwestern counties, is reported as 
exceptionally fine. The cool weather has 
checked the rapid growth of corn, and in 
a few counties it has been blown badly 





|kaffir corn, 
jing wei.. 


| progress, 


by high winds, but the crop continues in 
excellent condition, as a rule, and the 
larger portion has been :ald by. The 
earliest fields are now in silk and tassel. 
Cotton has also been retarded by the low 
temperature, but is doing well, as is also 
flax Potatoes continue very prom sing 
in most sections and cow peas, sorghum, 
millet and gardens are grow- 
An excellent stand of tobacco 
is reported in Chariton county. Apples are 
growing well but there is still much com- 
plaint of dropping. Early peaches are 
being shipped from the extreme southern 
counties. 
A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 


Columbia, Missour’, July 1, 1902 





PETTIS CO, (MO.) CROP NOTES. 





The last two weeks have been almost 
ideal harvest weather.. Barring one day 
of rain, the harvest has made’ undelayed 
and to-day finds more than 
per cent of an almost unprecedented 
wheat crop in the shock. The threshing 
machines will begin work before these 
notes are in type. The yield is various- 
ly estimated from 15 to 30 bushels. There 
is an excess of straw. The berry is of 
excellent quality, but the heads are of 
only fair length and not so well filled as 
in some years. Oats are as fine as we 
ever make. Flax generally good—some in- 
jured by weeds. 

Corn prospects are seldom more favor- 
ground toe wet to cultivate in some 
sectons yesterday. Ninety per cent or 
more of the cultivation is completed and 
the soil is in royal condition and free of 
weeds. 

Vegetables are fine and plentiful. Our 
people are well fed and we.l clothed, and 
are as industrious and ambitious as any 
under the sun, 

Western Missouri has practically har- 
vested her wheat and laid her corn by, 
and, according to newspaper reports from 
Topeka, Kan., is furnishing hands to 
take care of the wheat in that common- 
wealth. Missouri has always been kind 
to those people. In their adversity she 
sent them food and raiment a quarter of 
a century ago, and now her younger sons 
listen to their Macedonian cry and go 
over and help them take care of their ex- 
cessive harvests. 

With favorable conditions to save our 
smali grain and a propitious season for 
the matur'ng of our corn crop, s«.ssouri 
can almost feed the world next year. 
Surely a people who can pass through 
such a drouth as last year, resulting in 
such a complete failure of crops, deserve 
more than a passing compliment for the 
enterprise displayed in the active, hope- 
ful and extensive crop operations of this 
season. Most assuredly we are most 
grateful for present results and are suil 
more hopeful for the consummatuon of a 
bountiful harvest of all later crops. 
Allow me to congratulate the read- 


abie; 


ers of the RURAL WORLD on _ your 
editorial caption of “Optimism as a 
Habit.”” If your readers will get 
your ideas fixed in their minds there 
will be more of the genuine artic‘e 
of prosperity and less appeals. for 
charity on account of “bad luck.” Keep 


after us and you will make men of us 
yet. If not too late please add to my 
Pettis county notes of last week that our 
wheat crop is threshing out nicey and 
yields are ranging from twenty to forty 
bushels per acre, exceeding early esti- 
mates from three to ten bushels per acre. 
We are in full sympathy with the 
“save the straw’ idea. We know its 
value too well. 

W. D. 
June 27, 1902. 


WADE, 
Lamonte, Mo., 
INDIAN TERRITORY LETTER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Here I am 
again with only three subscribers. I pre- 
sume you will say “I wish Mr. Deden 
would send three a day.’’ Well, I tnink 
a person could, if he would go through 
here with a good rig and plenty of sample 
copies. To-day I had the pleasure of r.u- 
ing out to Mr. C. Rogers’ farm, the finest 
and best equipped in this part of the 
country. Mr. Rogers is a practical, ener- 
getic and wide-awake, up-to-date farmer 
—any person can see that as soon as he 
comes in sight of his domain, has nice 
houses for his renters, one, in fact, better 
than his home place, and that is good 
enough for any man to live in. One of his 
renters sold last year over $6,000 worth of 
cotton. Another that came on his place 
only about seven years ago as a hired 
man, has to-day money enough in the 
bank to buy himself a good place and has 
seven men working for him by the month. 
This very man raised this year 2,500 bush- 
els of potatoes. He has 9 acres in corn, 
and the finest corn the writer has seen 
up to date. Nearly 200 acres in cotton, 
and all as clean and pretty as you please. 
Same man received to-day 5c more for his 
potatoes than others, because they were 
sorted right; every sack full and one sack 
just like the other. It pays to do that 
kind of work every time. That made a 
difference of nearly $20 on the car, or $5 
per acre. Mr. Springer is an up-to-date 
farmer, and knows how to get the most 
money for what he has to sell. 
Mr. Rogers has about 20 acres in peach- 
es and apples, also a small apricot orch- 
ard which was laden with ripe fruit. Over 
$1,000 were expended for erecting dwell- 
ing houses for his renters, and more will 
be done this year. Such landlords are a 
blessing to any country. 
Fort Gibson is beautifully situated on a 
rise about three and one-half miles from 
the Arkansas river. From Mr. R.’s place 
it looks like a city on the hill, and his 
home is right on the river bank. Fort 
Gibson is a live town, with up-to-date 
merchants. Every store house looks 
bright and the residence portion, with the 
attractive cottages and beautifully kept 
lawns, with fragrant flowers and fine 
shrubbery, are a credit to any town. Then 
a drive to the old site of Fort Gibson, 
where, as a relic of by-gone days, stand 
the fine buildings erected by the govern- 
ment at a cost of nearly a million*doNars, 
the old stamping ground where such men 
as Gen. Custer, Gen. Ree, Jeff Davis, 
Crockett and others have gathered, and 


is. Everyone lives here in peace and hap- 
piness. 
day be the grandest country of all, dot- 
ted with beautiful prosperous towns, 
crossed by railroads in all directions. 
Ft. Gibson, I. T. L. A. DEDEN. 





TALK FROM TEXAS. 


Editor RURAL 
has been giving its readers the best ob- 


will make it still better. We also wish 
of usefulness. By making the change the 
nation has secured an able official and 
the readers of the RURAL WORLD are 
none the loser thereby, as we have such 
able talent in Mr. Bereman. 
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from here have sent out men to fight the 
red men. But, oh! how ditterent it all now 


This Indian Territory will some 


WORLD: For more 
than half a century the RURAL WORLD 


tainable, and we feel that our new editor 


Mr. Chubbuck success in his new sphere 


The farmers of Texas have been on the 
“anxious seat’ for the past three weeks, 
but now the “agony is over,” and we have 
become reconciled to the fact that the 
corn crop is almost a total failure. It 
has been dry for a month, with stil no 
indications of rain. We really had very 
litt-e rain at any time during the spring, 
and there is no surplus to draw from. 
Cotton is also beg nning to suffer some. 
Chinch bugs are taking what little juice 


there is left in the corn. This calls to 
mind W. H. Kern’s experiment with sorg- 
hum and chinch bugs. | believe it a good 
idea and will bear investigation. I notice 
the bugs prefer sorghum to corn, and 
seem to hurt sorghum less where it is 
planted thinty in drills and cultivated. 
Sorghum gets more moisture out of the 
soil, and is theref injured less by 


chinch bugs. 

Yes, Mr. Hoyt, t! 
“entering wedge” i: 
Let us begin a warfare 


leo law is only the 
pure food legislation, 
against so-called 


“pure leaf lard’ that is made of anything 
but leaf fa om hogs. You may buy 
lard compound or “cottolene’’ much 
cheaper than this pure (?) lard, but 
which is practically the same. If we must 
have an adulterated product let us have 


it at its true value. There are people who 
have used adulterated products till they 


wouldn’t know the pure article if offered 
to them. 

We Il ke to read of the good crop pros- 
pects in Missouri and other states, for we 
wil have to buy corn from you this year. 
We have waited patiently for a good crop, 
but have almost gotien to the point where 
“patience ceases to be a virtue."" ‘ e£oor 
old Texas" needs the “water cure,” but 
she can absorb more water than other 


states, and her pro rata for 192 seems to 
be exhausted. And Missouri seems to be 
getting too much rain. Truly, “it never 
rains but it pours.’ 

H. F. GRINSTEAD. 
Tarrant Co., Tex 


MACON CO. (MO.) CROP NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: With the com- 
ing of the rain on the first of May, which 
ended our long drouth, things are resum- 


ing their old-time shape again. I have 
never seen better prospects for crops 
generally. Wheat is extra good, and is 


eut and in shock. Oats are Al, but the 
acreage is short owing to the high price 
of seed. Corn is being laid by and is be- 
ginning to tassel; it is good in the bot- 
toms and on uplands. Gardens, too, are 
full of vegetables, which were very 
scarce last year on account of the drouth. 
Meadows will make a 75 per cent crop of 


hay. Pastures are good, and stock gen- 
erally is doing well. Hogs are very 
searce. We will have but little fruit. 


JAS. L. LOVE. 





WHEAT WITH TIMOTHY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Last fall a 
farmer here prepared 14 acres of land to 
be seeded to timothy. 

In September the seed was sown. As a 
protection to the grass, something less 
than four bushels of wheat was drilled in 
with the timothy seed. 

Last week the wheat on this ground was 
harvested, requiring 18 pounds of twine 
with which to bind it. The yield of wheat 
in this section is unprecedented. 
Meadows are good. Pastures excellent. 
Stock are doing well and the farmer re- 
turns thanks. H. C. J. 
Linnwood Farm, Miller Co., Mo. 





FIELD NOTES. 


A few days ago Mr. Scott, our “‘field 
man,” paid a visit to Mr. John Morris, 
Chillicothe, Mo., well-known as a breeder 
of high-class Shorthorn, Berkshire swine 
and Cotswold and Shropshire sheep. He 
found all in excellent shape. Mr. Morris’ 
present herd bull is the Scotch bred Gold- 
en Sympathy 151656, by Golden Crown 
119412, dam Sympathy, by Minotaur 112944, 
second dam Sunflower, by Double Gloster 
85526, third dam imp. Sunbeam, by Dum- 
blane. He is a splendid individual and a 
great sire. Mr. Morris has several young 
buks for sale sired by Golden Sympathy, 
Mr. Gentry’s Victorious and Mr. Gun- 
ther’s $1,000 Kirklevington Duke of Wood- 
dale. He also has a nice lot of Berkshire 
pigs as well as several rams bred, and 
about 50 yearling Cotswold and Shrop- 
shire rams for sale. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS FOR SALE. 
Mr. F. M. Marshall, the Shorthorn 
breeder, Biackwater, Mo., showed the 
public that he had a great breeding bull 
in Orange Hero when six of his get sold 
for $58.25, and he has others at home that 
are just as good. Mr. Marshall breeds 
high-class Shorthorns and sells them 
worth the money. 

The price of peanuts is rising rapidly on 
reports of a shortage in the crop. They 
have advanced 1% cents, the price now be- 
ing 4% cents for fancy grades. The aver- 
age crop of peanuts amounts to about 
1,200,000 bushels, but last year’s crop, 
which is now being sold, is very short. 
The severe hot weather and drouth of 
last year rendered the crop exceedingly 
short, the total holdings of to-day being 
estimated at about 200,000 bags, the great- 
er part of which is held by cleaners. In 
Southampton County, Va., the greatest 
peanut producing district, farmers hold 
about 50,000 of the above 200,000 bags. 





We are glad to state that J. A. Spencer, 
the veteran hay baler man of Dwight. 
Ill., found such satisfaction in doing busi- 
ness with our readers last year that he 
has taken advertising space in our col- 
umns for another year. The advertising 
of his Alligator Box Press will be found 
on another page of this issue. As in oth- 
er years, Mr. Spencer comes out boldly 
and states his guarantee in no uncertain 
terms. There is no doubt about the good 
qualities and capacity of this press. If 
there were the advertisement would not 
be found in these columns. To those who 
are interested in baling presses we recom- 
mend writing Mr, Spencer for catalog. 


OTTERVILLE, MO., CROPS. 


We are blessed with an abundance of 
rain. Wheat harvest is over and some 
have commenced to stack. Oats are 
good and will be ready for cutting the 
coming week. Clover is very good. The 
prospect for corn is good, and if it keeps 
up the corn crop wi.l be the largest for 
years. The farmers are feeling good 
over the prospect of an abundance of 
every thing in the way of cereals. 

W. A. W. 


WAYNE CO. (0.) CROP NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD; Since the last 
notes I wrote to your most valuable paper 
we have had plenty of rain; with it came 
very cool weather with light frosts on low 
land freezing some corn the second time, 
otherwise doing no damage. After taking 
a fifteen mile drive through some of the 
best land in the county I found crops not 
as good as in my own neighborhood. 
Nine-tenths of the corn was quite small, 
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a crop; wheat not very good either, prob- | 
ably 75 per cent said to be damaged by | 
weevil, so can’t tell how it will be until 

thrashed. Oats looking fairly wel.. Hay | 
making is now in _ progress, but the | 
weather is not good, as it is too cool and | 
rains nearly every day. Wheat will ve | 
ready to harvest in about ten days. 
Potatoes growing rapidly, early ones soon 

ready for the table. Not many bugs yet 

so far. Strawberry crop was good; will 

also be penty of raspberries. Cherries 

not very plentifu!. Apples will be plenti- 

ful, but it is said that they are dropping. 

but trees would be overloaded any way, 

so enough may stay on yet. 

I. J. GRABER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD; 
isue of your valuable paper, 
Farmer” requests information about 
hand ing corn stover. Will say, to start 
with, in order to quiet his seeming appre- 
hensions of trouble, there are no more 
difficulties to overcome than occurs in 
handling short clover hay. After stack- 
ing the shredded fodder it needs protec- 
tion from the weather the same as clover. 
The writer has run shredder and baler 
at same time, dropping the stover from 
the carriers directly into baler. This plan 
has worked very satisfactorily, although 
there are some details connected that one 
w bh. experience which are objectionable. 
Fer shipping and commercial purposes 
would advise the use of three wires. For 
home use two is sufficient. 

The inquiry of “Young Farmer” is 
another evidence of the general interest 
being taken to utilize a valuable product 
that in the past has been worse than 
wasted R. A. RADLE, 
Broad-Vale Farm, Howell Co., Mo. 


In the last 
“Young 





SPECIALTIES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The most 
suitable location for the production of any 
specialty in farming is governed by 
three factors—soil, climate and market. 
With any two of these, and lacking the 
third, the venture would be unprofitable. 
The great diversity of soil and climate 
possessed by this country makes it prac- 
tically possib!e to grow almost any farm- 


FARMING 


ing product successfully which can be 
ra’sed anywhere else in the temperate 
zone. 


The expressions, cotton, corn and spring 
wheat belts, have been in common use 
for several decades; these, while implying 
in a general way the climatic limits for 
the most successful production of these 
staples, 
these staples could not be grown success- 
fully outside of the limits generally laid 
down, nor yet that other products might 
not be grown inside these lines of de- 
marcation which might be as profitable, 
or even more profitable than the staples 
named. The expression “Belt,”’ as ap- 
plied to these three staples referred only 
to climate. As a matter of fact, there is 
as rich corn soil in the spring wheat belt 
as anywhere else on the continent, but 
the hot season is too short to mature 
corn. The same remark. applies to the 
corn belt with reference to the growth 
of cotton. 


Many of your readers have a notion of 
circumscribing everything. They insist 
about the dairy ‘“‘beilt,"’ fruit ‘“‘belt,’’ rice 
“belt,”” ete. Now, as a matter of fact, 
the dairy belt is only limited by condi- 
tions. Wherever a man can raise or buy 
feed for a cow and sell the product at a 
satisfactory profit, he is in the dairy belt, 
And so it is with every product of the 
farm. Every intelligent reader is aware 
that the best results can be obtained 
from the soil best adapted to the growth 
of any given crop in the climate most 
suitable for its growth, but if there is 
no profitable market for it, what next? 
Man has to eat to live. To some extent 
the marketable demand for certain pro- 
ducts locally make the production of these 
profitable in sections and soils not nat- 
urally best adapted for the purpose. But 
for all staples, such as grain, cotton, beef, 
mutton, pork, fruit, cheese and butter, it 
is only a question of cost of raising, p'us 
cost of transportation, values being grad- 
ed by quality. 

There is undoubtedly large margin of 
profit in the production of some special- 
ties, if successfully handled, but the great 
majority of these crops are more or less 
speculative, and unless accompanied by 
the production of other staples are usu- 
ally classed as hazardous farming. All 
classes of farming are more hazardous 
than commercial enterprises. A farmer’s 
crop is at the mercy of the weather all 
the time it is growing, and his live stock 
is subject to disease, and the best farmer 
in the world can be beggared in short 
order through no fault of his own; hence 
the desirability of diversifying his pro- 
ductions as far as practicable, thus les- 
sening the chance of being hit all along 
the line. Farming specialties which ne- 
cessitate regular cultivation and successive 
cropping, with the product hauled off the 
farm every year are usually to be depre- 
cated, and without compensating fertil- 
izing will quickly deteriorate the soil. It 
is true that certain sections, owing to 
physical and climatic conditions, are good 
only for one purpose, but where diversi- 
fication of product is possible, it is not 
only desirable; but usually safer and more 
profitable. 


A greater diversification of farming is 
possible in the corn belt, or medium cli- 
mate of the center belt of the country, 
than in the cotton region of the south or 
small grain region of the north. Yet 
each of these regions are good for the 
production of much more than the staple 
to which they owe their name. ‘One of 
your readers claims South Dakota for the 
“dairy belt,’ and I presume he is right in 
doing so, as north of the line of a safe 
corn country it will grow grass and small 
grains successfully and all the subs'diary 
feed at minimum cost to produce milk, or 
grow stock cattle, while beef-fattening 
and hog-growing might be more profit- 
ably followed in Nebraska or some other 
corn state where corn and Kentucky blue 
grass abound. There is nothing to prevent 
farmers of the northern belt from raising 
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hogs and cattle, but they cannot do it as 
cheaply as they can in the district where 
the necessary rations for the purpose can 
be had at a lower cost. 

Cattle can be fattened as well in Texas 
as they can be in Illinois by using corn, 
cottonseed, hay and ensilage in winter, 
or grain, bran and cottonseed meal fed 
with grass in summer. But on acount of 
climate, while Texas is probably the 
most favorably located of any state in 
the Union for breeding cattle, it is inferior 
to northern states for growing and matur- 
ing them on account of its long, hot, en- 
ervating summers. 

The agricultural papers of the middle 
west give but scant space to the farming 
interests of the Atlantic slope, although 
farming in that section is in a much more 
advanced stage, scientifically, than it is 
in the west, and the life of the farmer 
much more strenuous than that of the 
average western farmer. There the indi- 
vidual farmer rarely indulges in any spe- 
cialty or grows the same crops, and from 
experience learns the best preparation for 
each succeeding crop; also to save up and 
apply all farmyard manureand refuse and 
apply it to the soil. He is a believer 
in mixed farming, and will be invariably 
found with his little bunch of cattle, 
sheep and hogs, a_ serviceable orchard 
and truck patch. If he indulges in any 
specialty it is only a leader, not the whole 
show, as we often find it in the west. He 
has also learned, and is rapidly adding to 
his knowledge, of the profitable applica- 
tion of chemical fertilizers. .uwe expense 
of cultivation is the same; and if by the 
aid of a few hundred pounds per acre of 
fertilizers he is able to increase his crop 
to a degree to recoup him the outlay 
with a little balance, he is ahead. * 
Another section of the country—the Pa- 
cific slope—is also seldom alluded to. Yet, 
the richest and most productive soil and 
best climate in the United States for suc- 
cessful mixed farming lies in Northwest 
Oregon and Western Washington. In 
that section the finest wheat, oats, barley 
and hops are grown, and, for a high 
northern latitude, the finest potatoes cab- 
bage and ordinary garden truck are 
grown to perfection; also the ordinary 
fruits for this temperate climate. 
Further south, California is a great 
wheat-raiser, but its climate and soll are 
more adapted for grapes and a general 
line of fruit culture of a semi-tropical 
type. In this latter respect it undoubted- 
ly leads the world, if not in quality, in 
production; and much time and effort in 
scientific invest'gation is being spent in 
the various specialties to bring them to 
perfection. 

There is a section of country almost as 
large as the combined corn, cotton and 
spring wheat belt of the middle west, lo- 
cated between the one hundredth merid- 
ian and the Pacific slope, which has under- 
gone a great change during the last de- 
cade, and so far as its agricultural’ in- 
terests are concerned might now properly 
be termed a farming section. Twenty 
years ago it was dubbed a cattle-ranching 
country; earlier, ‘the great American 
desert.” ° 


The shiftless methods of early ranching 
have now given place to organized and 
legitimate cattle and sheep farming, with 
every available drop of water being used 
for irrigation purposes, for raising small 
grains, roots and truck; also hay and 
alfalfa for winter feed for stock. The 
early method of turning cattle of ail 
classes loose on the plains to hustle for 
themselves received such an impetus dur- 
ing the ranching boom of twenty years 
ago that it resulted in the overstocking of 
ranches and theincidentdepletionof herds 
through exposure and starvation, and 
gave the enterprising stock farmer the 
opportunity to succeed the disgruntled 
rancher and apply system to his reckless 
methods, breed his stock in season, pre- 
pare food and shelter for hard spells of 
weather, with the result that to-day there 
are as many cattle and sheep on the 
plains and mountains as there were in the 
palmy days of cattle ranching, with this 
difference, that they are more highly 
graded, better cared for and a more cer- 
tain asset in the cattle supply of the 
country. Stock-raising will of necessity 
always be the staple industry of the semi- 
arid belt, but will largely be confined to 
production of young stock cattle and feea- 
ers for use of farmers in the rich corn- 
producing districts further east. 

I have endeavored to outline the op- 
portunities which exist in the different 
districts for ordinary farming ialties. 


FOR SALE. 


A highly tmproved Farm of 187 acres, 2 miles 

from c. uaty seat on turnpike. A bargin for some- 

one. For description in particular cell on or write 
N 


Columbia, Boone Co., Mo. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautif pan Play oe waa 
containing exact and informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Detail is impossible in the limit of a short 
communication, but this would be incom- 
plete without referring to the growing 
business of truck farming and small fruit 
growing to supply fresh vegetables and 
fruit to the consumers in large cities prac- 
tically all the year round. Beginning @' 
the Gulf coast on the south in early 
spring, and shipping north, the zone 0! 
active operations gradually extending u"- 
til late in the fall, they are shipping po- 
tatoes and cabbage from the north and 
northwest to Texas and the south. The 
business has grown to enormous propor- 
tions during the past few years. It has 
given those sections whohave suitable 5”! 
for such productions an opportunity f°! 
a more extensive market for a perishable 
product. 

I advocate mixed productions on a farm 
for the simple reason that it is impossible 
to grow one crop, year after year, succes- 
sively, without deterioration of the 3°! 
Some crops rob the soil faster than others 
Wheat is a more wearing crop than cor 
or the small grains, the more so, tha‘ 
it is largely sold off the farm, while the 
others are largely consumed thereon. Cot- 
ton, tobacco, flax, ete., are extremely 
hard on the soil, and cannot be grow" 
profitably in successive crops without 4°- 
tificial fertilizers. A system of mixed 
stock, grain, grass and fruit farming ©" 
be followed in a majority of sections 
whereby a large part of the production ot 
a farm can be consumed on it, and it 
productive capacity kept to a normal c°"- 
dition. THOMAS LAWSON. 

We have received from the Studebaker 
Bros. Mfg. Co. a pleasing souvenir co™ 
memorating the fiftieth year of the bus~ 
ness existence of that firm, showing i‘ 
humble beg’nning in 1852 in a blacksmtth 
shop near Gettysburg, Pa., which is co” 
trasted with the present extensive works 
at South Bend, Ind., covering 101 acte* 
and which is the largest vehicle bulldins 
establishment in the world. Portraits of 
the original of the firm, John Studebake". 
the village blacksmith, who was born 4 
York, Pa., 1799, and his five sons, who all 
were instrumental during their lives 
building up the-.present mammoth ©? 
cern which bears their name, althous! 
but one of the names, John Mohler Stud’ 
baker, survives, and is vice president ° 
the pany. 
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